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When you motor with 


™ TRUFFAULT ~ HARTFORD 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


| on your car, inequalities of the road, however pronounced, cease to manifest themselves. 

i Your car travels along with an easy, wavy motion over the roughest places. 
There’s neither jolt nor jar, neither bouncing nor skidding. You enjoy solid comfort 
under all conditions of travel. Every road becomes a boulevard. 

Over and above all these advantages, wear andtear are 
decreased materially. Repair bills, tire bills dwindle to a 
degree most pleasing. 

The Traffault: Hartford Shock Absorber is guar- 
anteed to make good or its purchase price will be re- 
funded. The standard shock absorber of 
motordom. Used in all important 
motoring events. Regular equip- 
ment on such cars as Pierce- 
row, Thomas, Apperson, Stevens- 
Durvea, American, Studebaker- 
Garford, Chadwick, etc., etc. 

We can fit any carand make any 
wee 008 orree cat fit for any road. Write us 
TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD AGENCY mentioning make, model and year and we will send you some 

very interesting particulars about the Truffault-Hartford 
applied to your car. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY, 129 Bay Street, Jersey City, N. J. | 


Epw. V. Hartrorp, President 


{NEW YORK— 212-214 88th St. BOSTON—319 Columbus Ave. 
BRANCHES: | PHILADELPHIA - 250 N. Broad St. CHICAGO—1458 Michigan Ave. 
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Survey of the World 


President Taft’s a President has 
Denial ound it necessary to 
deny publicly in a letter 

to Mr. Griscom that he had any hand in 


turning down Mr. Roosevelt at the meet- 
ing of the New York Republican Com- 
mittee. He says: 

“The suggestion that I have ever expressed 

a wish to defeat Mr. Roosevelt for the tem- 
porary chairmanship of the convention or have 
ever taken the slightest step to do so is wholly 
untrue. I never heard Mr. Sherman’s name 
suggested as temporary chairman of the State 
convention until I saw in the newspapers of 
August 16 that he had been selected at the 
meeting of the committee. When you called 
at my house Saturday evening, August 13, 
you told me that Mr. Roosevelt intended to 
go to the convention as a delegate and you 
suggested incidentally his being made tempor- 
ary chairman—a suggestion in which I acqui- 
esced. It did not occur to me that any one 
would oppose it. This was the first time the 
subject of the temporary chairmanship was 
mentioned to me by any one.” 
He adds that he telegraphed Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman that in his opinion the sit- 
uation in New York could be saved “bv 
a full conference with Mr. Roosevelt and 
reasonable concessions as to platform and 
candidates.” On Monday, August 15, 
he was told by Mr. Sherman that it was 
proposed to oppose Mr. Roosevelt with 
Senator Root’s name, and no other name 
was mentioned. The President protested 
against a contest and again urged con- 
ference with Mr. Roosevelt. He refers 
to the columns of false reports about his 
action, and concludes by saying: 

“With due deference to honest difference of 
opinion I have expressed the view which I 
still entertain that the solution of the direct 
primary issue can be found in provisions sim- 
ilar to those of the Cobb bill as amended in 
accord with the memorial signed by Mr. Seth 
Low, Mr. Joseph Choate and other prominent 
Republicans of New York city.” 


Mr. Roosevelt was pleased with the let- 
ter. 


At first Mr. Roosevelt was 
not inclined to be a delegate 
to the Republican Convention 
at Saratoga, but the contemptuous ex- 
pressions of the “old guard” decided him 
to go there and fight the bosses. They 
have accepted the challenge. The first of 
them to reply was William Barnes, Jr., 
who sent out a statement. He expresses 
satisfaction that the ex-President had 
come out into the open, and reminded 
him that it is his duty if beaten in the 
convention “to support the ticket or leave 
activity in the party.” As to the direct 
primary system which Mr. Roosevelt 
has approved, he said: 


“IT am not informed what attack upon the 
representative form of government he will 
make, except that he has already committed 
himself to the destruction of the convention 
system of making nominations. Upon that 
question he will be opposed with all the in- 
telligence and power of those who recognize 
in this populistic departure the beginning of 
the fall of representative government. There 
can be no compromise on this subject. 

“That Mr. Roosevelt has ceased to send tel- 
egratis to those over whom he has no control 
and intends to fight like any other citizen as 
a delegate to the convention is a source of 
congratulation to everybody. That he desires 
to commit the party to the extreme folly of 
the direct nominations fad is unfortunate. The 
weight of his influence, although greatly im- 
paired, may have some effect in this direction, 
but it is the sincere hope of all those Repub- 
licans who believe in the conservative instincts 
of the party that he will fail to commit it to 
the path which must of necessity lead to pop- 
ulism.” 


Mr. Roosevelt replied : 


“They will have all the fight they want. I 
am only going to that convention because I 
feel that the public interest—the interest of the 
people of the State of New York—demands 
that the Republican party be given a chance 
to stand squarely and uncompromisingly for 
clean, decent, honest politics. 

“I shall go to that convention to make my 
speech exactly as I had originally planned it, 
and while I hope there will be — good 
sense to prevent any one opposing the prin- 
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ciples for which I stand, yet if they do op- 
pose them, it is their own affair. As far as 
[ am concerned the issue shall be absolutely 
clean cut.” 


Thereupon Mr. Barnes made this fur- 
ther statement: 


“All citizens will rejoice at the statement 
of Mr. Roosevelt that he will go to the Sara- 
ioga convention if Nassau county will send 
him and that there will be no compromise on 
his part, because the people are entitled to 
know where the Republican party stands on 
all public matters. 

“Differences between members of a political 
party should be fought out at political con- 
ventions, Then when the majority opinion 
has been recorded it is the duty of all to sup- 
port the ticket and the platform or leave ac- 
tivity in the party. 

“Two years ago the Republican platform 
contained a plank calling for a reform of the 
convention system and practically repudiated 
direct nominations. The Legislature passed a 
bill in conformity with that platform and Gov- 
ernor Hughes vetoed it. This year it is ap- 
parent now that we will get a clean-cut de- 
cision upon this subject, and possibly upon 
its natural. corollaries, direct legislation, the 
initiative, referendum and other forms of pop- 
ulistic proposal. .. . 

“When Mr. Griscom interjected Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name as a candidate for the temporary 
chairmanship of the Republican State conven- 
tion without the members of the State com- 
mittee knowing where Mr. Roosevelt stood on 
the issues now before the people in this State 
and after the Vice-President had been placed 
in nomination before that committee, thereby 
forcing an issue which it was not the inten- 
tion of the majority of the committee to cre- 
ate, he simply threw a firebrand in the Re- 
publican situation entirely unwarranted, and 
for what purpose it is not for me to say. 

“So unwise was his action that President 
Taft has been called upon to disclaim the ab- 
surd charge that he was responsible for the 
selection of Mr. Sherman. Of course he was 
not responsible, nor was he consulted. Why 
should he be? The selection of Mr. Sherman, 
a highly proper one, was made by the State 
committee itself, which was a function be- 
longing to it and to no other body of men or 
to a single man. : 

“Tt is therefore highly sensible on the part 
of Mr. Roosevelt, if he hopes to control the 
policies of the Republican party in this State, 
that he should go to the State convention as 
a delegate and there thresh out what he thinks 
ought to be the policy of the party with those 
who have different opinions from:him. It is 
assumed, of course, that he will abide by the 
decision of that convention, as will those who 
will oppose him there if he is unsuccessful.” 


Mr. Roosevelt has met the challenge of 
Mr. Woodruff that he make the fight for 
the direct primary at the New York con- 
vention by denying that this is his chief 
purpose. He said in a statement: 


“The Progressives are emphatically in favor 
of taking a real step forward about direct 
primaries, substantially on the lines of Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s proposition, but this is not the 
main issue. The main issue is that we stand 
against bossism, big or little, and in favor of 
genuine popular rule, not only at the elections 
but within the party organization, and, above 
all, that our war is ruthless against every 
species of corruption, big and little, and against 
the alliance between corrupt business and cor- 
rupt politics, as to which it has been found 
that too often in the past the boss system has 
offered a peculiarly efficient and objectionable 
means of communication. We are against the 
domination of the party and the public by 
special interests, whether these special inter- 
ests are political, business or a compound of 
the two.” 


& 


Mr. Roosevelt started 
on his Western trip 
Tuesday. That day he 
addressed the farmers of Utica, and 
made it clear that he was with the pro- 
gressives and against Vice-President 
Sherman in the latter’s home, but his 
speech was devoted to agricultural and 
ethical topics. His trip thru lowa 
and Nebraska to Wyoming was not 
marked by any serious political speeches, 
but by short addresses to the enthu- 
siastic crowds at the stations at which 
the train stopped. At one place he 
was called out of bed and spoke from 
the cars dressed in a cloak thrown 
over his pajamas. Thus far Mr. 
Roosevelt has been careful, while meet- 
ing the insurgents, such as Senator 
Cummins, cordially, to make it under- 
stood that he spoke solely of the condi- 
tions in New York, which he knew when 
he spoke strongly in favor of progressive 
measures. He declared: “We _ stand 
against bossism generally, not only at 
the elections but within the party organi- 
zation.” He has not spoken of the Taft 
administration. Mr. Bryan, in his Com- 
moner, declares that Mr. Roosevelt is 
out for the nomination in 1912. Mr. 
Roosevelt received a cowboy demonstra- 
tion at Cheyenne, Wyo., on Saturday. 
His speech there- had no reference to 
politics, but was of local interest. Mr. 
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Bryan declared in an interview last week 
in Kalamazoo that he would not be a 
candidate for President in 1912. He 
said there was plenty of good material in 
the party for the position, and that the 
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Democrats would control the next 
House of Representatives. 
& 
Supreme Court Justice 


Justice Goff’s 


Ini . Goff, of this city, has 
njunction 


made a very important 
decision affecting the strike of the cloak- 
makers, which has continued so long. 
The strike is against an “open shop,” 
and Justice Goff declares that the pur- 
pose of the strike is itself illegal because 
its purpose is to prevent those from 
working who have the right to work. 
Accordingly, he says, the acts, such as 
picketing and patrolling, by which this 
purpose is to be accomplished are illegal, 
and he granted injunctions against them. 
But he refused to grant injunctions 
against holding meetings, declaring that 
the strikers’ right to meet and express 
their opinions could not be questioned. 
He said: 

“The primary purpose of the strike being to 

drive non-union employees out of the trade 
in the borough, except on condition of joining 
one of the defendant unions, the purpose was 
against public policy and illegal.” 
The strikers are also enjoined against 
calling on the workers at their homes 
and attempting to persuade them to 
strike, or following them in the street. 
He declared that there is at common law 
a proof of a civil conspiracy; and he 
accordingly ruled: 

“Violence, disorder and threats on the part 

of members of the unions directed against 
members of the plaintiffs’ association and their 
employees should be attributed to the unions 
in the absence of denials of the disorders 
shown in the moving papers, which included 
police court records, and in the absence of any 
proof that such disorderly members of the 
union had been disciplined.” 
Of course, this will be appealed to a 
higher court. The leaders of the strik- 
ers had just agreed to recommend yield- 
ing as to the demand for a closed shop, 
but the workers were insistent and made 
a great demonstration on Saturday in 
favor of persisting in the demand. 
Finally the plan of settlement was re- 
jected by them. 


After the big forest 
The Forest Fires fires in half a dozen 
Western States, par- 
ticularly Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and California, which de- 
stroyed millions of property, wiped out 
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several towns and killed over one hun- 
dred men, the rain so far quenched the 
fires that they seemed under control, and 
the soldiers, who had been sent to help 
the fire patrol in the parks, and the citi- 
zens, were withdrawn. But after the 
rains the fires broke out anew in Mon- 
tana at Elk Park, and on the Little 
Thunder River, and the Governor sent 
the Adjutant-General with orders to call 
out all the men needed. The fires in the 
forests of Oregon and Washington have 
so filled the air with smoke that naviga- 
tion is difficult for a space from. 100 to 
300 miles from the coast. Every part 
of Puget Sound is thus hampered by the 
dense smoke. Mr. Pinchot has issued 
a statement as to the forest fires, in 
which he lays much of the blame on 
Congress for having refused appropria- 
tions for the proper equipment of forest 
rangers. He mentions Senator Heyburn, 
of Idaho, whose home town, Wallace, 
suffered severely; Senator Carter, of 
Montana, and Representative Mondell, 
of Wyoming. He praises the work of 
the men of the Forest Service, and says: 
“Forest fires are preventable. It is a good 
thing for us to remember at this time that 
nearly or quite all of the loss, suffering and 
death these fires have caused is wholly un- 
necessary. A fire in the forest is the same 
kind of thing as a fire in the city. There is 
only one way to fight either. The fire depart- 
ment of every city is organized with the prime 
idea of getting to the fire when it is young. 
So with forest fires. The time to conquer 
them is before they grow strong. If a forest 
is equipped with roads, trails, telephone lines 
and a reasonable number of men for patrol 
there is no more likelihood that great fires 
will be able to get started than there is that 
great conflagrations like the Chicago fire will 
get started in a city with a modern fire de- 
partment. Under rare circumstances they 
may, but the chances are against it. 
_ “The Forest Service has done wonders with 
its handful of devoted men. It has put out 
every year many thousands of small fires, any 
one of which under favorable conditions might 
have developed into a conflagration which ten 
thousand men could not stop. This year, be- 
cause of the great drouth—the worst in much 
of the West for more than twenty years—there 
were too many fires and too few rangers.” 


a 


It is the belief of the Cen- 
sus officials that the tota! 
population of the United 
States, with its possessions, will be about 
100,000,000, of which some 90,000,000 
or 91,000,000, will be in the States. 
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The entire tabulation will be completed 
by the middle of November. The 
addition by immigration during the past 
ten years has been about 6,000,000, of 
whom 500,000 may have died. This 
makes allowance for the large number 
who returned. The Census Bureau 
gives out a number of reports of 
local population. They include Pitts- 
burg (with Allegheny City) 533,905, 
a gain of 182 per cent. in ten 
years, making it probably the sixth city 
in the country, but the people are disap- 
pointed, hoping it would be the fifth. 
Syracuse has 137,249, 26.6 per cent. in- 
crease. Newark, N. J., has 347,469, an 
increase of 41.2 per cent. Scranton, Pa., 
has 129,867, the increase 27.3 per cent.; 
Schenectady, N. Y., 72,826, increase 
129.9 per cent.; Detroit, 468,766, in- 
crease of 63 per cent.; Sioux City, Ia., 
47,828, increase of 44.4 per cent.; To- 
ledo, Ohio, 168,497, increase of 27.8 per 
cent. ; St. Louis has 687,029, and is likely 
to remain the fourth city in the Union, 
Boston being the fifth. The population of 
Michigan is 2,810,273 against 2,420,982 
in 1900, or 18.1 per cent. There are nine 
cities with a population of 250,000 or 
over, namely, Detroit, Battle Creek, Bay 
City, Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Lansing and Saginaw 
Michigan stood eighth among the States 
in the matter of population in 1900 and 
will probably maintain her relative rank 
in this year’s census. The census figures 
will show, it is said, a small absolute de- 
cline in the population of Vermont, altho 
the figures are not yet given out. Dur- 
ing the thirty years from 1870 to 1900 
the population of Vermont increased but 
14,000. That of Maine increased 69,000, 
and of New Hampshire 93,000. In the 
two latter States this increase was most- 
ly by immigration, for the increase of 
native population was 25,000 in Maine 
and 34,000 in New Hampshire, while ‘n 
Vermont it was 16,000. But the increase 
of the native population may have come 
largely from foreign parentage. The 
population of Canada by its new census 


is 7,489,781. 





Mayor Gaynor has so far 
recovered from the 
wound by the pistol of 
an assassin that he returned on Sunday 
last from the Hoboken hospital to his 
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home at St. James, Long Island. He 
somewhat overestimated his strength, for 
on reaching his home he fell on trying to 
mount the steps; but the doctors antici- 
pate no evil effects. The gossip to the 
effect that Secretary Ballinger would re- 
sign in September has given place to an- 
other, perhaps no more reliable, that his 
resignation will not take place until No- 
vember. The primary election in 
Georgia has gone in favor of Hoke Smith 
for Governor in place of the present in- 
cumbent, Joseph M. Brown, who defeated 
Governor Smith two years ago on the 
railroad question, but who has not been 
able to secure the reversal of the legisla- 
tion secured by Governor Smith in his 
previous term as Governor. Congress- 
man Livingston, who supported Speaker 
Cannon, has been defeated, but Lee and 
Edwards, who were Cannon Democrats, 
were successful. Requests have come 
from 566 postmasters that their offices 
be made postal banks, and 1,093 banks 
have asked to be made postal’ deposi- 
tories. : 











& 

More than $50,000 

has been subscribed 

for the $100,000 
peace monument to be erected by Ameri- 
cans in the City of Mexico, as their trib- 
ute to the centennial celebration. The 
monument will probably be placed in the 
Alameda or on the Paseo de la Reforma. 
The month-long celebration of the repub- 
lic’s independence commences today, and 
every municipality has a program of pa- 
rades and festivity. Former Governor 
Curtis Guild, of Massachusetts, goes to 
Mexico as the special envoy of President 
Taft, and the United States will also be 
represented by a distinguished commis- 
sion. September 15, 16 and 19 will be 
the féte days of special brilliance, and a 
magnificent pageant has been planned. 
On September 25 will occur a sham bat- 
tle, under the direction of the Mexican 
Secretary of War. In other cities than 
the capital there will be elaborate cele- 
brations. In Chihuahua a new $1,000,- 
000 palace is to be dedicated, and the 
town has spent a million and a half on 
fountains, public baths, bridges, pave- 
ments and other public improvements. 
On Sunday, Cuban Liberals broke 
up a Conservative meeting at Guines. 
Several were wounded. The disorder 
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was occasioned by Conservative attacks 
upon the Gomez government. 


& 


General Estrada’s first 
official act as master of 
Nicaragua was to assure 
this country, thru a despatch addressed 
to Secretary Knox, of the “warm re- 
_ gard” entertained for the United States 
“by the victorious party of the revolu- 
tion.” Continuing, he said: 

“I desire to inform your Excellency that 
Nicaragua is willing and eager to make the 
proper restitution for the unfortunate killing 
of your citizens Cannon and Groce and for 
other atrocities committed by my predeces- 
sors. 

Prior to the arrival of the Estradists at 
Managua, Dr. Madriz, who was till Au- 
gust 20 President, dismissed the com- 
mandant of the prison, which was left 
without a guard. Some 700, 600 of them 
political prisoners, escaped, secured rifles 
and added to the disorder in the capital. 
On August 22 mobs ruled the streets, 
shouting for the new government and 
hooting North Americans. American 
marines and blue jackets at Corinto stood 
ready to march on Managua at a mo- 
ment’s notice, but the step proved un- 
necessary. A disposition shared by the 
leaders of the factions to work for the 
restoration of complete order has been 
noted. The country has been impover- 
ished by the ten months’ war; American 
interests have suffered, and the mines 
have been idle for months. It will take 
at least two years for the country to be 
restored to its normal condition. Es- 
trada’s victory determines the supremacy 
of a republic of less than 50,000 square 
miles, with a population, chiefly of In- 
dians and Mestizos, that is about 600,000. 
The capital has only thirtv or thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants. But the gulf coast 
of Nicaragua, from Gracias a Dios to 
Greytown, is of increasing importance to 
American trade, and is already dotted 
with plantations of the United Fruit 
Company. For twenty years this com- 
pany has been an influence for peace and 
prosperity in Costa Rica; it is likely to 
play the same part in Nicaragua. Mad- 
riz, the deposed President, has fled to 
Honduras. It is unlikely that he will 
make a long stay there. “The arm of 
Secretary of State Knox is long, and his 
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grip iron,” say the Central American 
diplomats at Washington. A_ general 
election will soon be held in Nicaragua, 
and the choice of the insurgent chief as 
President is looked for. A new Consti- 
tution is also to be promulgated. At the 
moment, nothing is more suggestive than 
the oblivion into which Madriz’s prede- 
cessor, the erstwhile tyrant Zelaya, has 
fallen. He is as obscure an individual 
as Castro himself. Owing to public 
necessities, General Estrada has decreed 
that for a period of six months dating 
from September 1 the following goods 
shall be admitted into the country, free: 
Corn, beans, rice, lard, sugar, flour, kero- 
sene, naphtha or gasolene, candles, ordi- 
nary soap, tallow, sulphur oils, salts, 
acids and disinfectants. Charles M. 
Pepper, commercial adviser of our De- 
partment of State, explains in the latest 
pamphlet of the American Association 
for International Conciliation how peace 
may be secured in Latin America. 
Trade, he says, is the great pacifier ; and 
while our own share of South American 
trade—$300,000,000 annually—is not rel- 
atively large, “our commercial policy is 
conciliatory,” he says, “and whatever 
tends to increase commerce is an addi 
tional means of conciliation.’——-The 
United States having forbidden the elec- 
tion of Dr. Mendoza to the Vice-Presi- 
dency of Panama, on the ground of un- 
constitutionality, the native population of 
Panama is in a high state of excitement. 
The boundary dispute between Costa 
Rica and Panama has finally been set- 
tled by the former approving the protocol 
drawn in Washington. Tho American 
trade in Brazil shows a decided increase, 
according to a report received at Wash- 
ington from Consul-General Anderson at 
Rio, it is evident that it has suffered 
from a lack of properly trained repre- 
sentatives, banking facilities, and proper 
passenger service. The efforts of the 
German exporters during the last ten 
years have been most profitable. They 
have systematically trained men for this 
special branch of commerce; have built 
up their banking facilities; have subsi- 
dized direct steamship lines, and have 
obtained a sure hold upon Brazilian 
trade. Germany now has about the same 
share of Brazilian commerce as the 
United States. 

















The establishment of an 
American banking insti- 
tution in Russia is being 
seriously considered by a group of 
American bankers. Inquiries as to the 
demand for such an institution, as well 
as its chances for success, have been 
made by American commercial interests 
in Russia and Siberia. The cotton trade 
between American growers and Russian 
mill owners alone could be increased to 
$100,000,000 a year, nearly double what 
it is now, it is said, with the aid of an 
American owned and managed banking 
house to finance transactions which now 
ordinarily go thru Berlin or Paris. The 
new institution would not be limited to 
the usual banking transactions. The 
financing of Government railroads and 
municipalities and the development of 
natural resources would be undertaken. 
Despatches variously estimate the 
number of cholera cases in Russia as 
120,000 and 133,000. The deaths have 
exceeded 58,000. These figures are for 
the year 1910, and are regarded as too 
conservative. The disease is more wide- 
ly distributed now than heretofore, but 
in some districts the number of cases is 
diminishing. In Italy new cases are re- 
ported daily, but the scourge remains 
limited to the area originally affected. 
The disease has now broken out in Vien- 
na, and two cases were, on Monday, re- 
ported at Spandau, nine miles from Ber- 
lin. The Rumanian army maneuvers 
have been countermanded in view of the 
epidemic raging in South Russia, near 
the Rumanian frontier.———-The Rus- 
sian Ministry of War has placed 
an order for artillery worth $1,450,- 
000 with the Creusot works in France. 
Many members of the Duma are 
displeased that the contract goes to 
France, as the appropriation was voted 
on the understanding that it should be 
expended in Russia.~——At the recent 
Free Trade Congress at Antwerp, Dr. 
Carl von Tyszka read an elaborate statis- 
tical paper attempting to demonstrate 
that German protective tariffs had made 
the price of wheat and meat appreciably 
higher than either food is in the English 
markets. Prof. Lujo Brentano, of 
Munich, showed how the import duties, 
levied ostensibly in the interest of the 
agriculturist, had in fact laid great bur- 
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dens upon them as well as upon the in- 
dustrial classes. The enormous advance 
in the price of land, with speculative 
aspects such as have lately been ob- 
served in our own Western States, has 
resulted in large borrowing to purchase 
lands which cost from fifteen to twenty 
times as much as competing agricultural 
land in other countries. Professor Bren- 
tano argued that unless steps are soon 
taken to cut down the duties on food 
products, there will be a financial and 
industrial crisis in Germany, besides in- 
creasing political unrest. The Turk- 
ish Government has purchased the Ger- 
man battleships “Kurfirst Friedrich 
Wilhelm” and “Weissenburg.” With 
reference to possible further purchases 
on the part of the Turkish Government, 
the Kiel correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette remarks: 

“As Turkey has in view the purchase of two 
further battleships, it is in her interest to ac- 
quire the “Brandenburg” and the “W6rth.” 
The Porte would then be in possession of a 
full division of ships all of which would be of 
similar efficiency. In the interests of the uni- 
formity of ship units the clearance of these 
two ships is-also to be desired on our part.” 
Rumors of Turkish orders for new ships 
are published at Berlin, and a Kiel 
organ even states that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment has accepted in principle the 
offer of “an important European yard,” 
which is ready to build a battleship of 
17,200 tons and another of 23,000 tons, 
at $7,000,000 and $10,000,000 respec- 
tively, for early delivery——-Two Eng- 
lishmen suspected of being army officers 
have been arrested as spies at Borkum, 
Germany, after photographing the forti- 
fications. The Berlin press prints details 
of alleged systematic British espionage. 
A recent election at Zschopau, Sax- 
ony, resulted in the seating of the Social- 
ist, Dr. Gohre, formerly a clergyman. 
He received 14,350 votes in a district 
which formerly has always returned a 
Conservative, but which, this year, gave 
the Conservative candidate but 4,500 
votes. The Socialists now have fifty-one 
seats in the Reichstag—an increase of 
eight since the general election of 1906. 
In the preceding Reichstag they held 
thirty votes above the present total. The 
speech of Emperor William at a banquet 
at K6nigsberg, on August ca when he 
threw down the gauntlet to German lib- 
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eralism in a speech on the Divine Right, 
is counted on to increase the force of the 
party. “This means fifty more places in 
the Reichstag!” exclaimed members of 
the Socialist party after-the Kaiser’s first 
public indiscretion since his Daily Tele- 
graph interview of two years since, with 
its humiliating sequel. 


a 


An uproar in the session 
In Scandinavia of August 27 .of the 

Socialist Women’s Con- 
vention at Copenhagen resulted in the 
adoption of a motion declaring that it 
would be a matter of great regret if the 
women of any country accepted a limited 
suffrage. This followed the declaration 
of British delegates that they would 
accept half a loaf——On August 26 
representatives of the International Sea- 
man’s Union, meeting at Copenhagen, 
adopted the motion of Havelock Wilson, 
leader of the English union, for an inter- 
national strike of three weeks, to be 
ordered unless the shipowners of each 
country appoint as soon as possible a 
committee to confer with the union’s 
delegates on improving the condition of 
seamen. On the same date the Conven- 
tion of Transport Laborers adopted a 
motion for the affiliation of seamen’s 
unions thruout the world. This will ena- 
ble seamen belonging to any union to be 
transferred to any other organization of 
that kind without the payment of an en- 
trance fee——Capt. Elmar Mikkel- 
sen, with his expedition, which sailed 
in June, 1909, on the Danish ship 
“Alabama,” to search for the bodies 
of members of the Ericksen expe- 
dition of 1907, were wrecked last 
winter on the eastern coast of Green- 
land. The news of the rescue party’s 
escape recently reached Copenhagen, but 
with few details——-The Nordenfeld 
Steamship Company’s steamer “King 
Harold” has returned from the Arctic 
to Trondhjem, reporting that latitude 80 
deg. 10 min. was reached. The ship met 
the Amundsen expedition, with the 
“Fram,” at Spitzbergen. Amundsen re- 
ported discovering a volcano and gey- 
sers at Wood Bay Beach, covered with 
lava. The Norwegian - American 
steamship line was established at Chris- 
tiania on August 27, with a capital of 
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$2,800,000. The directors were author- 
ized to purchase for $1,330,000 the 
steamship “Kaiser Friedrich,” of Ham- 
burg, which will be renamed the “Leif 
Erikson.” 
& 

On August 16 an issue of 3 per 
Spain cent. Treasury bonds to the value 

of about $8,000,000 was made, 
most of which was subscribed by the 
hour of closing the same day. The 
present issue is rather more than half the 
amount recently authorized by the 
Cortes.——An arbitration treaty between 
Russia and Spain was signed at St. 
Petersburg by a representative of the 
Russian Government and the Count de la 
Vifiaza, the Spanish Ambassador, on 
August 16.——Cardinal Merry del Val. 
when he received the Marquis de 
Gonzales, who has been in charge of the 
Spanish Embassy at the Vatican since 
the recall of the Marquis de Ojeda, is 
said to have confirmed his position that, 
if Canalejas maintains his policy, the 
conflict will be left in statu quo. 
By a vote of 17 to 13 the workingmen’s 
associations at Bilbao countermanded the 
order for a general strike, to begin on 
August 29 in sympathy with the striking 
miners. All leaves of absence of offi- 
cers and men of the Portuguese army 
and navy were suspended and warships 
recalled, in view of the reported inten- 
tion of the reactionaries to provoke dis- 
turbances on the occasion of the 
elections for the Cortes, occurring on 
August 28. Rumors that the Clerical 
leaders planned outbreaks in protest 
against the Government’s liberal policy 
proved, however, falsely alarming. The 
polling was conducted in an orderly 
manner, tho not without excitement. It 
is said that the Government did not op- 
pose the Republican candidates in cer- 
tain constituencies, and that the Repub- 
licans in other constituencies supported 
the Government against the Clericals. 








s&s 
The principality of Montenegro, 
Notes a little highland country of 230,- 
000 population, whose capital is 
a village of 4,300 inhabitants, has now 
been raised to the dignity of a kingdom. 
On August 28, the Parliament, passed a 
resolution to that effect. Nicholas, the 
ruler of the country, received for the 
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first time the salute of one hundred and 
one guns. During the celebration of 
this Prince’s jubilee his capital of Cet- 
tinje was crowded with hundreds of 
visitors, including royalties. |Monte- 
negro is the last of the Balkan states to 
declare itself a kingdom, Bulgaria hav- 
ing received that promotion in 1908. 
The de facto autonomy of the new king- 
dom has long existed, but has not always 
been recognized in treaties. Thus the 
Russo-Turkish convention of 1791 quali- 
fied the Montenegrins—thru a slip—as 
“Turkish subjects.” The error was cor- 
rected by Turkey herself in the Treaty 
of Grahova, in 1838, and again in a pro- 
tocol of 1842; but was resumed in later 
negotiations, when the principle was de- 
clared that Montenegro was an integral 
part of the Ottoman Empire. This con- 
tention has been opposed by a proud and 
courageous population, that has had the 
immense advantage of Russia’s moral 
support. Latest reports of the Brus- 
sels Exhibition fire show that out of 250 
acres, only 10 were affected, these be- 
longing to the Belgian and British sec- 
tions, whose buildings are being recon- 
structed. The exhibition will remain 
open till November 1. The Manches- 
ter Guardian reports that the royal com- 
mission appointed to study trade rela- 
tions between Canada and the West In- 
dies will find it impossible to recommend 
any plan for commercial reciprocity that 
would embrace all the West Indian colo- 
nies. They are said to favor the West 
Indies granting reciprocal preference to 
Canadian products in consideration of 
Canada’s existing preference of 33% per 
cent. It is also likely to be recommend- 
ed that the West Indies grant prefer- 
ential admission to products from Great 
Britain. The establishment of better 
marine and telegraphic communications 
between the West Indies and Canada is 
also urged. 
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The text of the convention 
Korea under which Korea is an- 

nexed by Japan was com- 
municated to the representatives of the 
Powers at Tokio, August 24. The docu- 
ment was signed August 22. Baron 
Hirata, Minister of the Interior, re- 
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quested the proprietors of all the Jap- 
anese newspapers to publish no unau- 
thorized information regarding the situa- 
tion in Korea. He pointed out that such 
publication would complicate the task of 
the Japanese Government in carrying 
out the annexation. Japanese officials al- 
ready predominate in certain branches of 
the service. Sporadic outbreaks in pro- 
test against the absorption of Korea by 
Japan are anticipated, but serious rioting 
or even. widespread objection from the 
Koreans to the annexation is not ex- 
pected. The British Ministry very 
promptly announced that it had no ob- 
jection on political grounds to the an- 
nexation. The Foreign Office has for 
some time been negotiating, informally, 
with the view of protecting British inter- 
ests in Korea under the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty of alliance, negotiated in 1905. 
This treaty stipulated that the free hand 
enjoyed by Japan in Korea should be 
subject to “the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industry 
of all nations.” Business interests insist 
that this gives to Great Britain the op- 
portunity to negotiate a special commer- 
cial treaty affecting Korea, under which 
the advantages of existing arrangements 
would not be lost. By the convention of 
annexation Korea has even lost its name. 
In being transferred to the Japanese 
Home Department the Hermit Kingdom 
has been rechristened Cho-Sen — the 
Land of Morning Calm. By the terms 
of the annexation convention the Ko- 
rean court is maintained with an organi- 
zation parallel to that of the Japanese 
Crown Prince; the Emperor of Korea 
becomes Prince Gi, and will rank after 
the Japanese Crown Prince. The exist- 
ing civil list ($740,000) will be contin- 
ued, but numerous parasitical posts will 
be abolished. Foreigners are promised 
the same rights in Korea as in Japan. All 
treaties existent between Korea and for- 
eign countries were on Monday succeed- 
ed by conventions to which Japan is a 
party. Japan will retain the present 
tariff for a period of ten years, and will, 
during the same period, permit foreign 
vessels to engage in the coasting trade 
between the Korean open ports, and be- 
tween those ports and the open ports of 
Japan. 
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The Passing of Korea 


BY MOTOSADA ZUMOTO 


[Mr. Zumoto, who has written before for Tue INDEPENDENT, was closely associated with 
the late Prince Ito, having been his private secretary during two of his premierships, and 
while Prince Ito was Resident-General of Korea having served under him in the capacity 
of semi-official adviser. He has been decorated by the Emperor of Korea. Later, Mr. 
Zumoto, with the support of some of the leading financial and mercantile houses and inter- 
ests of Japan, came to this city and established the Oriental Information Agency, with a yiew 
to the promotion of trade between the two countries by the dissemination of correct infor- 





mation. He is part owner of the Japan Times, of Tokyo, of which he was also Editor-in- 
Chief for some years. He returned to this country only last week from a visit to Japan 
and Korea, and consequently brings the very latest information, as the following article 


attests.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE news last week that the final 

T amalgamation of Korea_ with 

Japan has been accomplished, will 

cause no surprise to any one who has 

followed the recent course of events in 

that part of the world with but ordinary 
intelligence. 

Incapable of self-betterment, hopeless- 
ly backward in the race of human prog- 
ress, and a constant source of danger 
and complication between her powerful 
neighbors, it has long been evident that 
a condition of permanent stability requi- 
site for the welfare and prosperity of 
the Korean people could only be secured 
by the Hermit Kingdom coming under 
the sole control of one of the contending 
Powers. It has also been evident to all 
fair-minded students of history that des- 
tiny pointed to Japan as Korea’s natural 
guardian. 

Apart from the strong ties of race and 
language, Japan’s claim to dominancy 
in Korea rests upon the supreme right 
of self-preservation. Korea’s geograph- 
ical position has been aptly described as 
a dagger pointed against Japan’s breast, 
and should it fall into the hands of a 
strong hostile power, the result would 
be fatal to the very existence of Japan 
as a sovereign nation. In any case, 
we have made good our claim by the 
sanguinary wars we had to wage against 
two of the biggest Powers of the world. 

The termination of the last of these 
struggles found Japan undisputed and 
legitimatized protector arid guardian of 
Korea. The five years during which 
Japan has tried the experiment of.a pro- 
tectorate in Korea forms one of the 
most interesting and critical chapters of 
its history. The most conspicuous fea- 
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ture of this important period is a fatal 
unwillingness or incapacity on the part 
of Korea to seize the most unique op- 
portunity ever offered her for her regen- 
eration and advancement along the line 
of modern civilization. 

In assuming protection over the Ko- 
rean kingdom toward the close of 1905, 
Japan started with the avowed idea of 
exercising only a. general supervision 
and guidance, leaving, as far as possible, 
the management of internal affairs 
of the country in the ds of the Ko- 
reans themselves, so that Korea might in 
course of time develop into a prosper- 
ous, self-governing nation, enjoying all 
the benefits of a stable and enlightened 
administration under the supreme suze- 
rainty of Japan. © 

The unique opportunity thus offered 
Korea for the betterment of her condi- 
tion was the more valuable because it 
was her good fortune to have had as the 
first representative of her new suzerain 
Power a statesman of unequaled pres- 
tige- and power, and imbued with a 
strong and deep-seated sympathy for the 
Korean people. It was the writer’s 
privilege to accompany Prince Ito to 
Korea and serve under him in a semi- 
official capacity thruout his term of office 
there as the first Resident-General. The 
writer may consequently claim to speak 


- with some authority when he assures the 
“reader that the Koreans never had and 


will probably never have a stronger, a 
better, a more persevering and a more 
consistent friend than the great states- 
man so foully murdered by one of the 
very people for whose benefit he had 
consecrated the remainder of his noble’ 
life. 








GENERAL VISCOUNT M. TERAUCHI, 
Resident-General of Korea. 
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GENERAL BARON H. OKUBO, 
Commander of the Japanese Army in Korea. 


On the very day that he first landed 
on Korean soil on the Ist of March, 
1906, on his way to his new 
post as Resident-General, Prince Ito 
sounded the keynote of his - policy 
when, addressing the Japanese resi- 
dents at Fusan, he. told them in his 
characteristically blunt way,that he had 
come to make the Koreans.a happy and 
prosperous nation and that,: therefore, 
those who wanted to enrich. themselves 
by despoiling the poor Koreans need 
not look for any tolerance, much less 
protection from. him. 

Almost the very first thing he did upon 
the assumption of his difficult office at 
Seoul, was to issue stringent regulations 
for the control of Japanese residents in 
the country with a view to the protection 
of the Koreans against the malpractices 
of the undesirable immigrants who had 
swarmed in in the wake of thé victorious 
forces during the war. A number of the 
more incorrigible among these were de- 
ported, and for the rest the new regula- 
tions were so fearlessly enforced that 
thruout his term of office Prince Ito was 
cordially hated by a section of the Jap- 
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anese population. His sympathy and 
friendship for the Koreans were indeed 
so pronounced and strong, that he was 
never popular even among the fairly re- 
spectable and intelligent portion of the 
Japanese in Korea. 

Out of the many remarkable incidents 
that came to the personal notice of the 

















YI WANYONG (KOREAN), 
Prime Minister. 


writer, illustrative of the noble spirit in 
which Prince Ito carried out his work 
in Korea, mention may be made of what 
took place at a memorable dinner “at his 


*, offitial mansion in Seoul in the late sum- 


mer of 1907. Addressing those among 
his guests who had lately been appointed 
to.posts under the Korean Government, 
as distinct from the. Japanese service in 
Korea,” the Prince reminded them that 
their.duty was to serve the Korean Em- 
porer and the Korean people to the best 
of their ability without troubling them- 
selves about the furtherance of supposed 
Japanese interests in the country, which 
they might safely leave to his own care. 
Such was the character and policy of 
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the man whom the Emperor of Japan 
sent to Korea to inaugurate the régime of 
protection. Had the Koreans been wise, 
they would have received Prince Ito with 
open arms and offered him a hearty and 
cordial support in the carrying out of 
the policy of reform and _ progress 
mapped out by him. But what was the 
reception actually accorded him by the 
Court and officials of Korea? The Em- 
peror even tried to refuse to recognize 
his official status, and the Korean offi- 
cials from the highest to the lowest stead- 
ily persisted in offering a passive resist- 
ance to all schemes of reform and im- 
provement. Seemingly consenting to 

















CHO CHUNWAN (KOREAN), 


Minister of Agriculture, Commerce and Industry. 


these schemes, actually they did little to 
carry them out honestly and effectively. 

With incredible patience Prince Ito set 
about removing this formidable obstacle 
in his path, and in course of time he suc- 
ceeded in inspiring some of the leading 
Koreans with confidence in his honesty 
of purpose, so that he could now count 
upon the support of the Koreans under 
his immediate and personal control. But 
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with regard to the bulk of the great army 
of Korean office-holders in the provinces, 
they have never evinced any. indication 
of an intelligent interest in the measures 
of reform initiated by the new ,power at 
Seoul. It is a well known fact that. so 
far from giving an honest support to 
these efforts at national regeneration, 
many of them have even gone out of 
their way to poison the minds of their 
local people against the new régime by 
disseminating all sorts of wild and ridi- 
culous rumors. One of these is that the 
taxes collected under the new govern- 
ment were being sent over to Japan as 
a tribute, whereas the fact is that Japan 
is yearly spending nearly twenty million 
yen ($10,000,000 gold) of her public 
funds for the purposes of administration 
and various public works, besides several 
million dollars required for the mainten- 
ance of the military garrison. There is 
no doubt that the dissemination of these 
absurd reports has had a great deal to 
do with the insurrections which have 
only lately been suppressed by the ex- 

















MIN PENGSIK (KOREAN), 
Minister of the Household. 
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penditure of a large amount of money 
and blood. 

On the discovery of an act of serious 
treachery on the part of the Korean Em 
porer in the summer of 1907, in the form 
of a secret mission to the Hague Confer- 
ence, Japan’s grip over Korea had to be 
tightened, and the result was a new 
agreement under which, among other 
things, Japanese subjects were made 
eligible to official positions under the 
Korean Government, and that Govern- 
ment was debarred from taking any im- 
portant step without the consent of the 
Resident-General. In every Department 
of State, the post of Vice-Minister 
has since been filled by a Japanese, while 
in every provincial government the Kor- 
ean Governor has been given the benefit 
of one or two Japanese assistants. It 
was shortly after the inauguration of this 
new system that the Prince made the 
noteworthy declaration at the dinner al- 
ready referred to. 

The new system was undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the old one, but from 
the nature of things it could not have 
been expected to work to the ‘entire sat- 
isfaction of those responsible fan hon- 
est and efficient management ofthe na- 
tional affairs of Korea. Its inad@equate- 
ness has been abundantly dethénstrated 
by the experience of the past thrte years. 

Much, it is true, has been* accom- 
plished during the past five years, espe- 
cially in connection with justice, educa- 
tion, public works, finance and police. 
It is, indeed, wonderful that so much 
has been accomplished in these lines in 
so short a space of time and in face of 
so discouraging conditions. 

But the very success that has attended 
our efforts in these respects only proves 
the absolute necessity of a radical 
change in the system of government in 
Korea. For whatever real work of im- 
provement was accomplished in Korea 
under our protection is where the work 
has been done by the Japanese officials 
on their own responsibility and free from 
the benumbing effects of Korean inter- 
ference. 

Did space permit I would like to work 
out this feature of the subject more in 
detail. For the present, however, I 
must be contented with this brief outline 
of the course of events that have com- 


pelled Japan to assume full and direct 
responsibility for the government of 
Korea. 

None of the foreign Powers with any 
interests in Korea need in any way be 
disturbed by the change that has taken 
place in the political status of Korea, for 
the Japanese Government will scrupu- 
lously protect all foreign interests. For- 
eign interests in Korea are at best very 
insignificant, the bulk of the trade be- 
ing in the Japanese hands. According ~ 
to official statistics for 1908, for in- 
stance, America’s share in the foreign 
commerce of Korea was only Io per 
cent., Great Britain’s 12, and China’s 13, 
whereas Japan got 63 per cent. out of 
the total of 55,000,000 -yen ($27,500,- 
000). Small as is the actual amount of 
trade which the foreign Powers have 
with Korea, it would be seriously in- 
jured if Korea were brought under the 
sway of the Japanese tariff, which is 
much higher than that now in force in 
Korea. But the intention of the Japan- 
ese Government, as I am reliably in- 
formed, is to keep Korea outside of the 
Japanese tariff limits and maintain the 
existing rates applicable to goods im- 
ported from all countries, including 
Japan. 

As for the special immunities enjoyed 
by foreign mining concessions, it goes 
without saying that they will be main- 
tained intact by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

The only other important form of 
foreign interests in Korea is the mission 
work. On this score no anxiety what- 
ever need be entertained by anybody 
who is in the least acquainted with the 
spirit of almost unprecedented liberality 
and tolerance with which modern Japan 
has consistently regarded all missionary 
efforts in Japan during these forty years 
and also in Korea during the last five 
vears. Prince Ito’s large-minded atti- 
tude in this respect won the confidence 
and respect of the foreign missionaries 
of all denominations in Korea. The 
same policy was followed by his imme- 
diate successor, Viscount Sone, and 
there is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that any departure will be made in 
this respect by the eminent statesman 
now at the head of affairs in Korea. 

Viscount Terauchi, upon whose shoul-- 
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ders has devolved the delicate task of 
inaugurating the new order of things, is 
one of the rising statesmen of Japan. 
Liberal-minded, sagacious and straight- 
forward, he enjoys the confidence of his 
Imperial master to such a degree that 
acute observers of current events confi- 
dently predict that offices still higher 
than that of either Viceroy of Korea or 
Minister of War are in store for 
him. 

It so happens that in the course of a 
long interview granted to the writer in 
Tokyo shortly before his departure for 
his new post in Korea in July last, Gen- 
eral Terauchi incidentally referred to the 
missionary question in Korea. He told 
me that he fully appreciated the peculiar 
difficulty of the situation of the foreign 
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missionaries in Korea, owing principally 
to the strong propensity of the Koreans, 
converts and otherwise, to use the 
Church for political purposes. He gave 
me to understand that he had no doubt 
that the missionaries were honestly en- 
deavoring to steer their ship clear from 
the fatal rock of political entanglement. 
He even went so far as to express sin- 
cere sympathy for them in their present 
delicate situation. 

I entertain no doubt that my mission- 
ary friends in Korea will find in the new 
ruler of Korea a man always ready to 
make a frank exchange of views, and, 
whenever necessary, to extend to them 
all assistance and protection they may 
need. 


New York City. 


To the Seekers of Success 
BY W. J. GHENT 


AutHor or “Our BENEVOLENT FeupAtism,” “Mass anp Crass,” Etc. 


OU hunt and strive for success. 
¥ You that are religious pray for it, 
and you that are unreligious woo 
it and entreat it with a devotion that 
transcends the fervency of prayer. The 
teachers instruct you, the editors urge 
you, even the preachers exhort you, to 
go forward and win. They tell you not 
only that you should win, but that you 
can win. They tell you that no matter 
low fierce the strife, no matter what ob- 
stacles front you, no matter how many 
suitors throng the gates, you can, thru 
courage and persistence and fortitude 
and abstinence and thrift, attain the 
goal. Some of them tell you that you 
can attain it by merely thinking it, pro- 
vided only that you think hard enough 
and directly enough and _ constantly 
enough; that thoughts are material 
things, and that the flower-like idea of 
success, well cultivated, brings of itself 
the fruit of realization. Many roads 
lead to the goal. There is room at the 
top for everybody. Make haste, rest 
not, sleep not; but like a star in its 
course speed onward and the victory is 
yours, 


And what is it that the exhorters 
mean by success? One and all, this is 
what they mean: the attainment or the 
state of attainment of high place and 
rich rewards. No definition less mate- 
rial of aim or less opulent of promise 
would be thought by the instructors 
of the multitude to be worth while; nor, 
indeed, would any other satisfy the com- 
mon desire or the common understand- 
ing. This is an age of material achieve- 
ments and the meaning of the word 
necessarily takes on the form and pres- 
sure of the age. 

Never was the counsel ‘to win success 
so loud voiced and so insistent as now. 
Never was there such a multitude of 
counselors. The pursuit of success has 
been transformed into a sort of religion, 
and a horde of priests and oracles inter- 
pret its dogmas and disseminate its prac- 
tical precepts. They tell you what things 
to do and what not to do. They tell you 
how to win the smile of the Success-god 
when he is indulgent; how to gain his 
attention when he is listless or indiffer- 
ent; how to propitiate his anger when 
he frowns. The press pours forth a 











stream of volumes—for which the collo- 


quial term “dope books” would be a not. 


unfair designation—revealing to you the 
hidden lore. They interpret for you the 
signs, the portents and the mystic mean- 
ings of things and they furnish you 
with the approved litanies and forms of 
service. No matter who or what you 
are, salvation is within your reach. The 
Success-god is merciful. You can, by 
easily learned rites and practices, 

“Break your birth’s invidious bar, 

And breast the blows of circumstance,” 
wresting trom a reluctant world the 
crown of triumph. 

You may have noted that the priests 
and oracles of success are not invariably 
examples of the efficacy of their own 
precepts. Tho some of them go clothed 
in splendor, the greater number seem 
still to be waiting the fulfilment of their 
prayers and the reward of their devo- 
tional practices. You may have further 
noted that the greater number of the 
followers seem also to have halted this 
side the earthly paradise. Effort there 
has been—aspiration and striving, the 
keeping of faith, the rigid observance of 
revealed precepts. Who is there that 
cannot picture the tragedy of the thou- 
sands of men and women, of boys and 
girls, who have toiled and dreamed and 
dared, who have renounced leisure and 
peace and pleasure and honor, in their 
devotion to the god of Success? They 
have failed, most of them; they have 
found circumstances so formidable that 
neither an ardent wishing them away 
nor an active battling against them has 
sensibly cleared the pathway. All the 
heroic effort of these aspiring beings 
has been expended on a vain quest. 
They are today, most of them, where 
they were when they started. The un- 
sentimental figures of the census on 
occupations reveal a larger proportion 
of toilers every decade. The “dope 
books” have been conned, the directions 
have been followed, the seekers have 
wearily trudged and striven along the 
indicated way. They have found it to 
be something else than a highway. Toll- 
places it has, where the toll of blood and 
tears and hopes and ethical principles is 
remorselessly taken up; but it has 
turned out to be not a turnpike, but an 
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elongated treadmill, where every footing 
returns to its appointed place. 

Perhaps the cult of success is yet too 
new and nebulous to justify us in ex- 
pecting so much from it; perhaps its 
creed has yet to be rounded out and 
made a coherent whole; perhaps some 
of its precepts need revision, or at least 
adjustment to time and circumstance; 
perhaps its mahatmas and yogis are of 
varying degrees of adeptness and cannot 
with equal skill point the way and the 
manner; or perhaps its followers have 
dwelt too strongly upon the letter of the 
law rather than upon its spirit, and have 
thus failed in discipleship. Somewhere 
there is fault. The word of promise is 
broken to our ear as well as to our hope. 
What is it that the oracles of Success 
specifically tell you? It would take 
something more than a five-foot shelf to 
contain all the recent volumes dedicated 
to the purpose of aiding you in breast- 
ing the blows of circumstance and in 


breaking the invidious bar of your birth. 


It will be well to pass. by the common 
run of counselors and to _ proceed 
straightway to the fountain-head of the 
success religion—to no less an oracle 
than that innocent corrupter of youth, 
Dr. Orison Swett Marden. There is 
something about that name which sug- 
gests the prayerful attitude of the seeker 
of success. And what the name sug- 
gests his volume reveals. Take, for in- 
stance, “Peace, Power and Plenty.” 
You are told therein that poverty is un- 
necessary, that the Creator did not in- 
tend it; that “there is no providence 
which keeps a man in poverty, or in 
painful or distressing circumstances.” 
You are told that “poverty itself is not 
so bad as the poverty thought. It is the 
conviction that we are poor and must 
remain so that is fatal.” You are told 
that “if we can conquer inward poverty, 
we can soon conquer poverty of out- 
ward things, for, when we change the 
mental attitude, the physical changes to 
correspond.” 

The economic framework of society, 
the necessary divisions of labor, the 
enormous numerical preponderance (in- 
evitable under the present system) of 
hard and ill-paid tasks, the mathematical 
impossibility that any considerable num- 
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ber of persons should escape therefrom 
—all this is serenely waved aside. De- 
fects in the situation are admitted— 
great obstacles to preferment and dis- 
tinction; but yet nothing that need 
greatly trouble the strong of soul and 
the resolved of heart. Listen: 

“I do not overlook the heartless, grinding. 
grasping practises of many of the rich, or the 
unfair and cruel conditions brought about by 
unscrupulous political and financial schemers; 
but I wish to show the poor man that, not- 
withstanding all these things, multitudes of 
poor people do rise above their iron environ- 
ment, and that there is hope for him. The 
mere fact that so many continue to rise, year 
after year, out of just such conditions as you 
may think are fatal to your advancement, 
ought to convince you that you also can con- 
quer your environment.” 

So that no matter whether you are a 
McKeesport mill-worker or a South 
Carolina factory operative, you can rise. 
“All our limitations,” you are told, “are 
in our own minds. . . . We starve our- 
selves in the midst of plenty, because of 
our strangling thought. The opulent 
life stands ready to take us into its com- 
pleteness, but our ignorance, cuts us off.” 
Then comes the individual counsel : 

“If you want success, abundance, you must 
think success, you must think abundance. 
Stoutly deny the power of adversity or pov- 
erty to keep you down. Constantly assert 
your superiority to your environment. Believe 
that you are to dominate your surroundings, 
that you are the master and not the slave of 
circumstances. Resolve with all the vigor you 
can muster that since there are plenty of good 
things in the world for everybody, you are 
going to have your share, without injuring 
anybody else or keeping others back. It was 
intended that you should have a competence, 
an abundance. It is your birthright. You 
are success organized, and constructed for 
happiness, and you should resolve to reach 
your divine destiny.” 

Many such things the oracles of suc- 
cess tell you. But there are many, 
equally important, which they neglect to 
tell you. Of course, they do not all tell 
you the same things. The virtues en- 
joined, the vices condemned, the meth- 
ods approved by one may be slighted by 
the next, and an emphasis put upon 
other factors. But, one and all, they 
neglect to tell you the mathematical and 
logical chances. Like the agents of.a 
great lottery, they appeal to your gam- 
bling instinct; they tell you of the big 
winning made by Brown or Snigglefritz, 
and they inspire you to believe that what 
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these men have done you can duplicate. 
They are not even as fair as the lottery 
agent; they do not tell you how many 
grand prizes there are and how many 
secondary prizes and tertiary prizes, and 
so on down to the least reward that can 
possibly be considered a prize. Nor do 
they tell you the number of blanks. 
They inflame your imagination till it 
sees the whole world richly hung with 
prizes, and you a certain winner. Under 
even favored conditions of birth and 
training, with innate energy, native 
capacity and agreeableness of person- 
ality, there may still be enormous 
chances against you; in certain states 
and conditions of life not one of you in 
ten thousand can reasonably hope for a 
prize. Yet you suffer the Arabian 
Nights tale of fabulous riches within 
attainable grasp to possess you and to 
control your thought and action. 

Let us take a single industry—that of 
the interstate railroads. Of the 1,458,244 
employees in the United States (1908), 
how many can hope ever to be num- 
bered among the 5,767 general officers? 
You are an employee, we shall say; and 
in mere numbers you have about one 
chance in 252 of reaching your goal. 
No matter how efficient you become, no 
matter what hours you give to study 
and plan and fit yourself for “higher” 
things, it is not likely that the number 
of general officers will be greatly in- 
creased. If all of you become the 
executive equals of the 5,767 general 
officers, there would still be places for 
only 1 in 252 of you. But the propor- 
tion of mere numbers is not enough. 
There are other factors to consider. In 
many of the branches of railroad service 
the qualities needed for efficiency are 
not the qualities needed in “higher” 
places. You might be an expert track- 
layer, a brave and skilful locomotive 
engineer. Your expertness in these 
lines fits you rather for continuance in 
your present work than for translation 
to other spheres, and you will find your 
special excellence a bar to advancement. 
There are casualties also to account for, 
and thus there is a further qualifying of 
the numerical chances. Suppose you are 
a trainman. Every year about I in 10 
of you is wounded; about 1 in 135 is 
killed. You have thus a much better 
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chance of achieving death or wounds 
than of achieving success. Even if you 
happen to be employed in some of the 
safer branches of the industry, there 
may be numberless chances against you. 
You may have had to begin work as a 
boy and therefore to forego an educa- 
tion. Your mother tongue may not be 
Knglish, and that is a handicap of no 
mean importance. You may have few 
friends and be without the rare faculty 
of making them. Then, too, you may 
have ethical scruples against taking ad- 
vantage of men and occasions, and in 
critical times the observance of these 
scruples will block your advancement. 
The oracles cannot help you; the “dope 
books” cannot give you light. The lure 
of success may draw you, but you will 
ultimately find it a vain lure. 

Or perhaps you are not a railroad em- 
ployee, but a factory worker in a mill 
town. From childhood you have_ been 
taught to do one thing only, and to do it 
over and over again. Perhaps you are 
fortunate above some of your fellows in 
that you have a “four-motion” job in- 
stead of a monotonous “three-motion” 
job. A right-hand movement left, a 
left-hand movement right, both hands 
up and then both hands down—and this 
over and over again, five hours in the 
morning, five hours in the afternoon, six 
days in the week, four and a fraction 
weeks in a month, and whatever number 
of months in the year your master 
chooses to employ you. Your every fac- 
ulty has been hardened about this one 
task, unfitting you for any other. Your 
meager earnings just suffice to keep you 
and your dependents alive. You cannot 
move from your environment. Your life 
and the life of others depend upon the 
work place to which you are attached. 
What other thought can you possibly 
have than the “poverty thought’? 
Would it, if it were possible, avail you 
aught to have any other? What possible 
message can the oracles have for you? 
What possible degree of success is con- 
ceivably within your grasp? 

There is another thing the oracles 
neglect to tell you. In the vast and com- 
plex scheme of things, the “lower” 
places are just as necessary as the 
“higher” places. The 1,452,477 railroad 
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men other than general officers are not 
employed thru philanthropy. They are 
not employed by reason of the rich 
man’s pleasure in paying wages to the 
poor man. They are employed because, 
upon a hard, unsentimental, cash basis, 
it takes that many men to do the work. 
It cannot be done by machinery, nor by 
thought transference. It must be done 
by muscle and brain. No matter how 
efficient and masterful you become, 
these places would still have to be filled. 
You: never heard, did you, that any of 
these places went begging? No matter 
how many men, according to the oracles, 
have scaled the walls of the earthly 
paradise, the common work has still to 
be done, and there is ever an eager army 
pleading for the chance to do it. How 
shall it be done if all listen to the oracles 
of success? 

No, the pursuit of material success 
solves nothing in this world worth soly- 
ing. It is a cult which deceives and de- 
moralizes and ruins, which blinds men to 
their actual situation in life and which 
evades or ignores the real solution of 
poverty. Instead of fostering co-opera- 
tion, the natural tendency of social man, 
it foments strife. It dooms the multitude 
to stumble about in privation and igno- 
rance, led by a false light and a vain 
hope. By joining hands for a common 
purpose you might achieve a material 
success in which all would share—one 
which would be the enduring basis of a 
higher success, a success of the social 
instincts and feelings, a success of moral 
and intellectual endeavor. By striving 
for individual material gain, you but 
wreck your own and others’ oppor- 
tunities. 

There is thus another success than 
that taught by the oracles—a success 
often characterized by a chain of appar- 
ent defeats. It is a success which defies 
poverty; or which, tho sensible of its 
blight and pain, accepts it unflinchingly 
in its quest of higher things. It is the 
success of a Jesus, a Mazzini, a Marx. 
It is the success of thousands of lesser 
men in all times whose deeds are un- 
chronicled, and whose names, long for- 
gotten, can never be resurrected. It is 
the success which, tho generally un- 
crowned in the lifetime of the individual, 











achieves its crown in the social advance- 
ment of the race. Is this too remote or 
barren a reward for which to strive? 
But barren or remote as it may seem to 
the being nursed in the environment of 
fratricidal strife and of material gain, it 
bears its immediate guerdon to the indi- 
vidual life. There is a luminous pas- 
sage in Prof. Karl Hilty’s little work on 
“Happiness” which you might well 
memorize and make a part of you: 

“One of our own contemporaries, Thiers, 1 
man who had in high degree attained success, 
and who at certain points in his life pursued 
it with excessive zeal, once made this striking 
remark:.‘Men of principle need not succeed. 
Success is-necessary only to schemers.’ In 
other words, a genuine victory over the world 
is not to be achieved thru that kind of suc- 
cess which the French call succés, and which 
for many men makes the end of effort. He 
who plays the game of ambition may as well 
abandon the hope of peace of mind or of peace 
with others, and in most cases he must forfeit 
outright his self-respect.” 

Success, then, in its ordinary mean- 
ing, in the meaning of the oracles, is not 
victory, either over the world or over 
yourself; it is too often defeat and im- 
poverishment. It is the sacrifice of what 
is best. in man for a trumpery prize. 
Whether, as with the overwhelming 
mass of mankind, by whom the goal can 
never be attained, or whether, as with 
the few, by whom it is attained in some 
measure, the rage of pursuit inevitably 
means the hardening of the social feel- 
ings, the extinguishment of the spirit of 
brotherhood, the clouding and darken- 
ing of the social vision by which a peo- 
ple live and become great. It obliterates 
all inward peace and sets the heart and 
faculties at war with creatures of your 
own kind. In its fiercer promptings it 
might, rather than physical lust, have 
been the theme of the great 129th son- 
net of Shakespeare. The lust of success 
“Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust.” 

It is as a swallowed bait, which makes 
the taker mad— 

“Mad in pursuit, and in possession so: 

Had, naving, and in quest to have, extreme; 
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A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 
Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream.” 
And even in its more moderate prompt- 
ings it differs from this not in kind, but 

only in degree. 

We must have conflict, say the indi- 
vidualists, who stand as the philosophical 
sponsors of the oracles of success. We 
must have obstacles to war against, in 
order to bring out and .develop the 
sturdy virtues. But the estimable qual- 
ities which the individualists tell us are 
developed only by conflict can still find 
nurture and growth even tho the rage 
of success be calmed and the war of 
each against all be ended. Says Prof. 
David G. Ritchie, in his “Darwinism 
and Politics” : 

“Tf we are stiil reminded that only thru 
struggle can mankind attain any good thing, 
iet us remember that there is a struggle from 
which we can never altogether escape—the 
struggie against nature, including the blind 
forces of human passion. There will always 
be enough to do in this ceaseless struggle to 
call forth ali the energies of which human na- 
ture at its very best is capable.” 

In the strife for worldly success you 
waste energies which would enrich the 
world. You rob yourself and all men. 
However poor in nature you may be, 
you can yet contribute to the real suc- 
cess of mankind. There is everything 
to do. - What tho the event men call de- 
feat forever recurs to you? In an ill- 
adjusted world, where brutality and self- 
ishness triumph, there is no humiliation 
in the thing called defeat, so only that 
the goal striven for is the common good. 
The humiliation is rather in the misuse 
of our fellows for our own material 
gain, in the obstructing and halting of 
the onward march of mankind. Tho 
the oracles rave, and their followers im- 
agine a vain thing, be it yours to emu- 
late rather than to compete, to help 
rather than to harm, to struggle for and 
with rather than against mankind, to 
forego the lure of what men of the mod- 
ern jungle call success and to seek the 
success of one in the success of all. 


New York Cry. 
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THE WRIGHT BIPLANE. 
(Courtesy of Aeronautics.) 


The A. B. C. of Aviation 


BY LUKE J. MINAHAN 


[The following article, as its title implies, is intended to explain the principles of flight 
and the working of the aeroplane, so that those who have hitherto neglected the matter 
(i, e., most of us) can get a clear idea of how and why the airman accomplishes the marvels 
he does. The author is President of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Aero Club and has already con- 


tributed to our columns.—Epiror. ] 


HOUSANDS of people attend avi- 
1 ation meets for the special pur- 
pose of witnessing the. splendid 
spectacle of a human being soaring and 
fleeting in the sky like a bird, in defiance 
of natural laws; hundreds of thousands 
more people eagerly read the reports of 
flights in daily papers and periodicals, 
and comment on the marvelous achieve- 
ments of aviators; yet, with very few 
exceptions, both those who witness 
flights and those who read about them 
do not understand how it is done. Some 


try to study the matter, but find that it- 


is not an easy thing to do, the few books 

on the subject being mostly of a scien- 

tific nature, dealing with theories and 
458 


problems rather than explaining how 
the aviator flies. Most of the cyclo- 
pedias are also of little use in this re- 
spect, because practical aviation is a 
recent thing and is not to be found in 
books printed before the year 1908. To 
supply the want of information in that 
subject the writer proposes the follow- 
ing article. 

Aviation is that division of aero- 
nautics which deals with heavier-than- 
air flying machines ; the machines which, 
in flight, depend for their support upon 
the dynamic reaction of the atmosphere, 
the tendency of the air to press upward 
any horizontally propelled rigid or quasi- 
rigid thin surface or plane. There,are 
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several subdivisions to this class, the 
principal being the aeroplane, others the 
helicopter, the orthopter and the helico- 
plane. The areoplane stands at the head, 
being the only mechanically propelled 
heavier-than-air machine that has devel- 
oped sufficiently to make human flight 
possible. The orthopter and the heli- 
copter are both the aeroplane’s proto- 
types. The orthopter was the result of 
man’s early attempts to overcome the 
difficulties imposed by the laws of gravi- 
tation by imitating birds and fly with 
flapping-winged machines. In the his- 
tory of human flight, which began as 
early as the second century, there are 
several cases recorded where men have 
attained a certain success with the help 
of the orthopter; but in each case the 
aviator started from a high point and 
flew downward, and, with one very 
small exception, they never succeeded in 
rising above the starting hight. These 
devices, which we now call orthopters 
or ornithopters, usually consisted of 
arched, mechanical wings attached to an 
iron bar. The aviator held the bar and 
ran down hill until the pressure of the 
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air against the wings was strong enough 
to hold his weight. Otto Lilienthal, the 
German aviator, in the latter part of the 
last century, became quite adept at that 
kind of flying; he met his death in a 
flight. The helicopter, which stands be- 
tween the orthopter and the aeroplane, 
was an improvement on the former in 
that a mechanical device was used to 
start the apparatus from the ground. It 
was built on the theory that the thrusts 
of a rapidly revolving screw would 
cause the machine to rise. Experiments 
with these were conducted until quite 
recently, and if it was with little suc- 
cess, it helped to make the aeroplane 
possible. The aeroplane is, in general 
description, a rigid or quasi-rigid thin 
plane surface, which, in being propelled 
at a given speed thru the air in a slightly 
upwardly inclined horizontal line, causes 
the resistance of the air to press it up- 
ward. It may consist of one or many 
planes, be mechanically propelled, and 
be fitted with devices for balancing, 
directing the flight, rising and descend- 
ing. 

The aeroplane is the only: heavier- 
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READY TO FLY. 


Mr. Curtiss operating one of his machines. 
cannot be seen except as a blur. 
“let go.” 


The motor has been started : 1 
The attendants hold the machine until the operator gives order to 


and the propeller, being in motion, 
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THE LATEST STYLE OF HELICOPTER. 


than-air machine that has actually flown, 
therefore the only one of interest in con- 
sidering practical aviation. As we see 
by the general description, the aeroplane 
is essentially a thin material surface 
which, in moving thru the air at a cer- 
tain speed and upwardly inclined, causes 
the air to press it upward. That mate- 
rial surface, which we will call “plane,” 
is the body. That body will rise in the air 
if propelled and kept upwardly inclined ; 
will travel thru the air in a straight line 
if propelled and kept perfectly hori- 
zontal, and will descend of its own 
weight if not in motion or in motion 
and downwardly inclined. In that re- 
spect it is exactly like a kite; but a kite 
is not efficient for human flight; neither 
is this plane, unless the three “ifs” be 
removed and a more affirmative word be 
substituted. We see, then, a necessity 
for power to propel this plane or body, 
and some kind of a device to make it 
turn upward to rise, keep it horizontal 
to fly straight, and incline it downward 
to descend. An aeroplane that can arise, 
travel straight, and descend possesses 
the essential features, but unless it can 


also be made to go in different direc- 
tions and can be kept from capsizing, it 
is not practical, not safe enough for 
human service. It must therefore be 
fitted with some kind of device to guide 
its course and maintain its equilibrium. 
Accordingly, the aeroplane, to be prac- 
tical, must have a body or plane, some 
kind of device to propel it, and devices 
to make it rise, descend, turn and main- 
tain its equilibrium. To govern ascent 
and descent, the course of travel, and 
maintain the equilibrium, different ma- 
chines are fitted with different means, 
but the difference is usually small, and 
the modus operandi almost the same; so 
that a detailed description and explana- 
tion of one will give a good idea of the 
others. Likewise the fact that the body 
of different aeroplanes may consist of 
more than one plane does not need a 
special explanation, because three super- 
posed planes work practically on the 
same principle as one; and the devices 
governing the motion, the rising and de- 
scending, the steering and maintaining 
equilibrium of a monoplane or one-plane 
body are practically the same as the de- 
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vices used in the biplane or two-planes 
body, and triplane or three-planes body 
for the same purpose. A detailed de- 
scription of an aeroplane of either class 
with its flight-controlling devices, and 
an explanation of the modus operandi 
will, therefore, give a general idea of 
the aeroplanes of the other classes. For 
example, we will take the Curtiss bi- 
plane, the machine used by Glenn H. 
Curtiss in the flight from Albany to 
New York, and, more recently, by 
Charles K. Hamilton in the flight from 
New York to Philadelphia. 

The Curtiss is a biplane, that is, its 
body (1) is composed of two sustaining 
planes placed one above the other. The 
planes are of equal surfaces, 28 feei 
g inches long, and 4 feet 8 inches wide; 
their frame is of bamboo, the covering 
of silk dipped in rubber, and they are 


held one above the other, 4 feet 8 inches 
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apart, by bamboo uprights, further 
tightened by wires stretched by turn- 
buckles. 

Connected to the body on the rear, 
two.to the top plane and two to the bot- 
tom plane, are four bamboo poles which 
extend 10 feet in the rear and support 
a horizontal plane called the tail (2), 
which is crossed by a vertical plane 
called the steering rudder (3), which 
controis the direction of flight. To the 
front, connected to the top and bottom 
planes and extending out 10 feet, are 
four more bamboo poles, supporting the 
elevating rudder (4), which consists of 
two superposed planes of equal surface, 
crossing in the center by a fixed vertical 
keel. This rudder controls the ascent 
and descent. At each end of the main 
supporting planes or body, right and 
left, between the planes, are two aux- 
iliary planes called ‘“‘wing tips” (5); 

















SHOWING POWER PLANT AND CONTROLS 


The bamboo rod extending forward from steering wheel 


machine 


up or down as the operator pushes or pulls the steering wheel. 


actuates the steers the 


The rear rudder, which steers 


elevating rudder, which 


the machine to right or left, is operated by turning the steering wheel the same as turning the steering 


whe el of a boat. 
side of the 
through 


_ The balancing mechanism is operated when the operator swings his body to the high 
machine, when it tilts to one side or the other. C 
the back of the seat, which swings on pivots and is connected by cable to the balancing planes. 


The action is carried to the balancing planes 
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THE CURTISS BIPLANE. 


(1) Body or main planes, (2) single plane tail, (2) 


balancing planes or “wing tips.” 


these are 4 feet long and maintain the 
equilibrium by regulating the tilting of 
the machine. 

In the middle of the lower plane, on 
the front edge, is the seat for the opera- 
tor. This seat.is placed on two inclined 
uprights which extend from the near 
edge of the upper plane downward to 
the first wheel. Behind the operator’s 
seat is the motor, with a 6-foot long 
propeller. This is the motive power of 
the aeroplane. 

Directly in front of the aviator’s seat 
is the steering wheel. This wheel is 
mounted upon a rod which extends for- 
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HOW LATERAL EQUILIBRIUM IS MAIN- 
TAINED BY “WING TIPS.” 


(1) Wires connected to the. operator’s seat (2) run 
thru pulleys at the front corners of the lower plane 
(3) to the under part of “wing tips’; another wire 
goes from the unrer part of one wing tiv, thru pulleys, 
to the other wing tip. The tirs are hinged upon te 
outermost front uprights. When the machine is in 
balance the tins are perfectly horizontal; when the 
machine ti s down on one side the operator leans to- 
ward the opposite side and the seat swaying with 
the operator's body pulls the wires, causing the tips 
to tilt, one upward and the other downward. As 
shown in the figure, the right end tip is tilted down 
and the left one is tilted up. The air striking the 
down-tilted tip presses it upward, causing that side of 
the aeroplane to rise. The left tip, exposing the up 
surface to the air, is pressed down and that side of 
the aeroplane is tilted down accordingly. 


steering rudder, (4) two planes elevating rudder, (5) 


ward to the horizontal elevation rudder 
and controls it; a cable controlling the 
tail rudder goes from the wheel to the 
rudder, passing thru the bamboo poles 
that support the tail and rudder. 

The whole is mounted upon three 
rubber-tired wheels. The operator sit- 
ting in his seat has control over the dif- 
ferent parts as follows: Two levers at 
his right hand control the engine and a 
foot pedal makes it possible to stop the 
engine by causing a short circuit. The 
steering wheel directly in front of him 
controls both the elevating rudder in 
front and the steering rudder in the 
rear. The elevating rudder is controlled 
by a backward and forward motion of 
the wheel and rod (A); the backward 
motion causes the elevating rudder to 
turn upward and the machine to ascend ; 
the forward motion turns the rudder 
downward, causing the machine to de- 
scend; when in their normal place the 
planes of the rudder stay horizontal and 
the aeroplane travels horizontally. 

The steering rudder in the rear is op- 
erated by the turning of the wheel, like 
the rudder cf a boat; it is turned 
right or left to steer right or left. The 


“wing tips” on both sides of the ma- 
chine, which maintain the equilibrium, 
are controlled by wires attached to the 
back of the operator’s seat and operated 
by the movement of the seat, which 
movements are caused by the swaying 
of the operator’s body. To regain the 
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equilibrium when the machine tilts on 
either side the aviator simply sways 
toward the opposite side and the move- 
ment causes the wires attached to the 
seat to tilt one of the “tips’’ downward 
and the other upward. Supposing that 
the machine tilts down to the right, the 
operator sways to the left, causing the 
right tip to tilt downward and the left 
tip to tilt upward. The air striking the 
down-turned tip causes a lifting effect 
on that side of the machine; striking the 
up-turned tip it causes a down-pressing 
effect on that side of the machine; thus 
restoring the balance. As the balance is 
restored the aviator’s seat swings back 
to its center place. 

Now that we know the construction 
of the aeroplane and the operator’s rela- 
tion to the different parts of the ma- 
chine, let us follow the aviator on a trip 
in the air, and let us suppose the course 
to be a circle. The first thing the avi- 
ator does on taking his seat, after start- 
ing the engine, is to turn the planes of 
the elevating rudder gradually upward 
by moving the steering wheel toward 
him. The air striking the upward in- 
clined planes presses them upward, 
causing the aeroplane to rise. Having 
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reached the desired hight the aviator 
sets the planes or front rudder back to 
their flat, horizontal position, then turns 
the steering wheel which controls the 
rudder, causing the aeroplane to follow 
a circling course. The rudder of the 
aeroplane works in the air very much 
as the rudder of a boat works in the 


water, causing the aeroplane to swerve 





SIDE ELEVATION OF THE CURTISS BIPLANE. 


(1) Main planes, (2) single plane tail, (3) vertical 
steering rabdee, (4) two planes elevating rudder, (5) 
connected to operator’s seat with wires, balancing 
planes or “wing tips”; (6) steering wheel, (7) operat- 
or’s seat, (8) rod controlling elevating rudder, (9) 
extends from the rod on which the steering wheel is 
mounted to the elevating rudder; cable controlling 
steering rudder (10) extends from the steering wheel 
to the rudder in the rear. 


as the pulling of the tiller cable turns 
the rudder, making one side of it op- 
pose the current of air. While arising 
and during the flight, especially during 
the turning, the machine has a tendency 
to tilt to one side. The operator regains 
the balance by swaying his body to the 























VANINAN TRIPLANE. 
(Photograph by Edwin Levick, New York.) 
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side opposite to the down tilting. This 
movement, as explained before, causes 
one of the wing tips, the one on the 
down side, to rise and the one on the 
up side to lower. The air current, being 
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gliding run. The best landing is made 
by tilting the rudder just as the front 
wheel comes in contact with the ground. 
If the tilting is too marked the aeroplane 
will shoot upward again, necessitating 
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ROE’S TRIPLANE. 
(Photograph by Edwin Levick, New York.) 


resisted by these exposed surfaces, 
presses against the lowered one upward 
and against the raised one downward, 
causing the ends of the aeroplane to un- 
dergo the same movements. As the ma- 
chine regains an even keel the operator 
regains his place. The flying is now 
only a matter of steering and maintain- 
ing the equilibrium until the time to de- 
scend. Then the aviator picks out a 
suitable landing spot, usually an open 
place, shuts off the power, and turns the 
front rudder slightly downward. That 
causes the aeroplane to glide down rap- 
idly, and if nothing were done it would 
come in contact with the ground with a 
shock, causing damage; but at a distance 
from the ground the operator tilts the 
rudder slightly upward and checks the 
descent, coming to earth lightly in a 


the depressing of the rudder again, so 
as to resume the descent. 

Different makes of aeroplanes differ 
somewhat in details. The rise and de- 
scent of the Farman and the Voisin are 
controlled by a single horizontal plane 
rudder in front instead of a two-planes 
rudder, as in the Curtiss; to steer they 
have a two-planes horizontal rudder .in 
the rear, same as the Curtiss has in 
front. The Wright and the Burgess 
have a two-planes elevation rudder sim- 
ilar to the Curtiss. 

The steering is done in the Wright by 
a combination of twin rudders and 
warpings of which I will say more anon. 
The Burgess has a tail with a vertical 
rudder similar to that of the Curtiss. 
The Blériot and the Antoinette mono- 
planes’s devices for ascending and de- 
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scending, as well as steering, are located 
in the rear. As a rule monoplanes steer 
up and down with a tail rudder and bi- 
planes steer up and down with a head 
rudder. 

The devices for maintaining the equi- 
librium are also different in different 
machines. Whereas the Curtiss has wing 
tips controlled by the swaying of the 
body of the operator, the Wright has 
what are called “warpings,” that is, the 
rear edges of the extreme ends of the 
sustaining body planes are made to warp 
or bend upward on one side and down- 
ward on the other by an ingenious sys- 
tem of wires and pulleys. The wires are 
connected to a lever which when moved 
right or left causes the “warpings” and 
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the Wright Brothers against Paulhan 
and the other operators of machines 


with wing tips, ailerons and _ warpings, 
the Wright Brothers claiming absolute 
rights on devices working on the princi- 
ple of the “warpings.” 

The Voisin has neither warpings 
nor wing tips, but obtains stability by 
having vertical panels at each end of the 
planes, closing the space between the 
planes, and two extra vertical rigid par- 
titions between the planes. That this 
combination is not as good as the warp- 
ings is evident, as the latest Voisin 
has discarded the vertical partitions for 
“wing tips.” 

The Wright aeroplane is propelled by 
two slow-going propellers instead of one 
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BLERIOT 


MONOPLANE. 


(Courtesy of Aeronautics.) 


turns the tail rudder in a direction cor- 
responding with the warpings. Devices 
similar to the warpings are also found 
in the Farman biplane and in the Blériot 
monoplane, hence the suits brought by 


fast one, as is the case of nearly all the 
other machines. The Wright propellers 
make about 450 revolutions per minute 
and give thrust of about 200 pounds. 
The Curtiss propeller and most of the 
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LATHAM’S ANTOINETTE MONOPLANE. 
(Photograph by Edwin Levick, New York.) 


other propellers make from 800 to 1,200 
revolutions per minute and give a thrust 
of from 120 to 200 pounds. 

There are several kinds of aeroplane 
motors; the best known are the Wright, 
the Curtiss, the Anzani and the Gnome. 
The Wright and the Curtiss are consid- 
ered the best. Both Glenn H. Curtiss 
and the Wright brothers built motors 
before they built aeroplanes, and their 
successes as aviators are due to ‘a great 
extent to their having a good motor. 
The horse power of aeroplane motors 
runs from 25 H. P. to 100 H. P. Thé 
Curtiss machine used by Charles K. 
Hamilton in the New York-Philadelphia 
flight had a 50 H. P. Curtiss motor. The 
Wright Brothers usually use a 30 H. P. 
moter in their flights. Blériot’s mono- 
plane in the trip across the English 
Channel used a 25 H. P. Anzani motor; 
the new two-seater Antoinette mono- 
plane is fitted with a roo H. P. Antoin- 
ette motor. The weight of these motors 
ranges from 80 to 200 pounds, accord- 
ing to horse power capacity. 

The speed capacity of different ma- 


chines ranges from 40 to 70 miles per 
hour. The Curtiss and the Wright 
average 50 miles per hour; Voisin’s lat- 
est goes one mile per minute, and La- 
tham in the Antoinette monoplane has 
flown ten kilometers at the rate of 77 
miles per hour. The Curtiss and the 
Wright biplanes weigh about 800 
pounds; the Farman and the Voisin 
over 1,000 pounds ; the new Sommer 660 , 
pounds; the Blériot and Antoinette 
monoplanes weigh about 660 and 1,100 
pounds respectively. 

There is a difference in the carrying 
capacity of different aeroplanes. The 
Curtiss and the Burgess generally carry 
one person; the Wrights and the Far- 
man two persons; the new racing Blériot 
carries three persons; and Sommer re- 
cently carried three persons besides him- 
self in his machine. 

The Curtiss, the Voisin, the Farman 
biplanes and the Blériot and the An- 
toinette monoplanes are- mounted on 


wheels, while the Wright and the Bur- 
gess biplanes are mounted on skids. It 
is claimed for the skids that they are 
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stronger to stand the shock of the ma- 
chine coming in contact with the rough 
ground. On the other hand, the wheels 
afford more facility for starting. 

The main supporting planes which 
form the body of aeroplanes are not flat 
widthwise, as they seem in pictures, but 
are more or less curved, the curve dif- 
fering in different machines. The curve 
combination causes a greater lifting 
pressure when speeding with less resist- 
ance than the flat plane. Likewise, pic- 
tures do not show the wires which run 
lengthwise and crosswise of the body 
frame and planes, bracing them and 
holding them together rigidly, which are 
kept tightened by turnbuckles. 

Besides the above mentioned aero- 
planes there are a number of others of 
both American and European make, in- 
cluding the Santos-Dumont, Cody, Bald- 
win, Hanriot, Breguet and Miller bi- 
planes, the Humbert, Pfitzner and the 
Santos-Dumont monoplanes, and the Roe 
and Wanniman triplanes. 

The future of the aeroplane is a closed 
book, but two improvements will prob- 
ably be made in the near future. One 
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concerns the maintenance of equilibrium, 
It seems that a gyroscope is a better de- 
vice for keeping a level keel than either 
the “warpings,’ the “wing tips” or 
“ailerons.” This could be driven by the 
motor and would maintain the equili- 
brium mechanically without any exert-on 
on the operator’s part. 

The other improvement, the practi- 
cability of which is at present a mooted 
point, would be the addition to the pres- 
ent aeroplane of horizontal propellers to 
make the aeroplane rise from the ground 
perpendicularly, instead of diagonally. 
Aeroplanes with such a device are called 
helicoplanes. 

Concluding, it may be well to note the 
three world’s records established at the 
Atlantic City aviation meet, which closed 
on July 13.. Walter R. Brookins rose 
to 6,175 feet, the greatest altitude then 
attained; Glenn H. Curtiss, quickest 
rise, rose to an altitude of 1,600 feet in 
5 minutes 55 seconds; Glenn H. Curtiss 
again, for 50 miles continuous flight en- 
tirely above the ocean, one mile from 
land, in one hour and fourteen minutes. 
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(96th Street to 137th Street) 
BY JOYCE KILMER 


Trrep clerks, pale girls, street-cleaners, business men, 
Boys, priests and harlots, drunkards, students, thieves, 
Each one the pleasant outer darkness leaves ; 

They mingle in this stifling, loud-wheeled pen, 

The gates clang to—we stir—we sway—and then 
We thunder thru the dark. The long train weaves 
Its gloomy way. At last, above the eaves, 

We see awhile God’s day. Then, night again. 


A glance of daylight at Manhattan street, 
The rest all gloom. That is our life, it seems. 
Thru sunless ways go our reluctant feet, 
The glory comes in transitory gleams. 
And yet the darkness makes the light more sweet, 
The perfect light about us in our dreams. 


New Yorx City. 











The Latest Dialog of the Russian 
Socrates 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


in the morning to take a walk in 

the country. 1 was passing a 
field in which two farmers were plow- 
ing, one an old man and the other a boy. 
1 would have liked to talk with the first, 
but, tho | could hear his voice address- 
ing his horse, he was quite on the other 
side of the field away from the road. 
The boy, on the contrary, was near the 
road, and so | decided to have a talk 
with him. 

This lad was well built and properly 
clothed, with strong boots on his feet, 
and his plow was drawn by a big sorrel 
mare. He politely answered my saluta- 
tion with a “God be with you.” At this 
same moment something went wrong 
with his plow, so he stopped his horse 
and stood still. 

“Does this modern plow go better 
than the old-fashioned one with no 
wheel in front?” 

“Why, of course; much better.” 

“Have you been using it long?” 

“No, not very long, for this one was 
stolen from us.” 

“Then you found it again, did you?” 

“Yes, we got it back, for the thief 
was from our own village.” 

“Is he going to be tried?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“But why should he be, since you 
have got your plow back again?” 

“Why, he is a thief.” 

“But if the man goes to prison, he 
will learn to rob better than ever!” 

The boy looked at me earnestly, 
attentively, but answered with neither a 
Yes nor a No, for the idea I had enun- 
ciated was evidently new to him. I then 
noticed that his clear, healthy face was 
very expressive. His upper lip and chin 
were downy. His gray eyes showed 
intelligence. 

He suddenly left his plow standing 
and appeared to want to take a rest and 
talk a little. 

Thereupon I took hold of the handles, 


. | ‘HE other day | started out at eight 
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slapped with the reins the big, sweating 
mare, who began tugging at her collar ; 
and we moved forward a few feet. But 
I am no longer strong enough to hold a 
plow properly, so that it got out of my 
hands and we all came to a sudden 
standstill. 

“You don’t know how.” 

“That’s true; I am simply spoiling the 
looks of your field.” 

“No matter about that; I’ll make it all 
right again.” 

With this the boy backed the horse 
and straightened out my bad furrow. 
But he didn’t go on with his work. 

“It is hot in the sun,” I began again ; 
“let us sit down over there in the 
shade,” and I pointed to a clump of trees 
at the other end of the field. So we 
went over there, the boy sitting down 
on the ground, while I stood in front of 
him, 

“What is the name of your village?” 

“Botuinene.” 

“Ts it far away?” 

“That’s it, over there on the hill.” 

“Why do you work so far from 
home ?” 

“Oh, this field does not belong to us. 
I am hired by another farmer to do this 
work for him.” 

“Are you engaged for the whole sum- 
mer ?” 

“No; only for the plowing and sow- 
ing.” 

‘Has he got much land?” 

“Yes; quite a good deal.” 

“Is that your mare? She seems to be 
a good animal.” 

“Yes; she’s mine. No; she isn’t bad,” 
he answered, with evident satisfaction. 

In fact, in hight and in width of chest 
the mare was far better than what is 
generally found among the Russian 
peasants. 

“Perhaps you do other work. 
may be a cast-man.”’ 

“No; I am my own master and I live 
at home.” 


You 
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“What! and yet so young a boy?” 

“Yes. When I was seven I lost my 
father. My brother worked at Moscow 
in a factory. We were at first helped 
by our sister, who also worked in a fac- 
tory. But since I was fourteen I have 
depended upon myself. I have worked 
and laid by some money,” he continued, 
proudly. 

“Are you married ?” 

“No.” 

“Then who is at home with you?” 

“My mother.” 

‘Have you a cow?” 

“I have two.” 

“And how old are you?” 

“Eighteen,” he answered, with a 
pleasant smile, perceiving that I was 
interested in one who, tho so young, 
knew so well how to make his way in the 
world. This evidently pleased him. 

' “How young you are; and you have 
your army to do.” 

“I suppose so,” he answered, with that 
resigned air with which one speaks of 
illness, death, and the inevitable. 

As is always the case now in Russia 
when you are talking with the peasantry, 
we spoke of land, and he told me, 
among other things, that he didn’t have 
much, not enough to support him unless 
he did other work besides. And he said 
all this with a satisfied and proud air. 
He repeated again that since fourteen he 
had been his own master and had him- 
self earned all he had. 

“And do you drink?” 

It was evidently disagreeable for him 
to admit that he did. But as he plainly 
did not like to lie, he answered in a low 
voice, elevating his shoulders : 

“Ves,” . 

“Do you know how to read and 
write?” 

“Yes; very well.” 

“And have you never read anything 
about the evils of drink?” 

“No; nothing.” 

“It is much better not to drink.” 

“That is doubtless so, for there is 
nothing so very good about whisky.” 

“Then why not give it up entirely?” 

The boy made no reply, but it was 
plain that he understood what I was 
saying and that he was pondering my 
words. I continued: 
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“Could you do so? 
for you.” 

“Of course I could. Why, the day 
before yesterday I went to Ovino, and 
when I got to a certain farm the owner 
called me by name, tho I had not seen 
him for a good ten years. His name is 
Koujnie. Do you know him?” 

“What! Koujnie Timofeiwitch?” 

And then I told the lad that a dozen 
years ago I had established, with the 
help of this Koujnie, a temperance soci- 
ety, when Koujnie, who until then had 
been a hard drinker, stopped completely ; 
that now he was delighted to have done 
so, that he was getting on well in this 
world’s affairs, that he had a good 
house, etc., and that he owed all these 
blessings wholly to this change in the 
conduct of his daily life. 

“That’s all quite true,” put in the lad. 

“Then why don’t you, who are such 
a fine boy, do the same thing? What is 
the good of indulging in strong drink? 
You say yourself there is nothing so 
very good about whisky. If you stop it 
all will go well with you, too.” 

The boy looked at me in silence, with 
wide open eyes, and as I put out my 
hand to bid him good-bye, I added: 

“Well, from this day on, why don’t 
you stop drinking? I am sure it would 
do you much good if you were to do 
so ” 


It would be good 


Thereupon his rough hand tightly 
squeezed mine and this sturdy grasp 
seemed to carry a promise with it. Then 
he suddenly exclaimed, in a happy and 
resolute tone: 

“All right.” 

“Do you mean it? Do you promise?” 
I asked, in some astonishment. 

“Yes; I promise,’ he answered, with 
a strong affirmative movement of the 
head, as a slight smile spread over his 
handsome young face. The calmness of 
his voice, the serious and attentive ex- 
pression of his physiognomy convinced 
me that he really meant what he said, 
and that he intended to keep his word. 

Is it due to age or illness, or both at 
the same time? Anyway, I have become 
feeble, and now I often shed tears of 
tenderness and joy. The simple word 
of this charming, energetic, strong 
youth, so plainly ready for everything 
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that is good, touched me so deeply that 
my throat became swollen with emotion 
and |, unable to say a word, left him. 
When I had recovered I was some feet 
away, but I turned toward him again 
and said to him, I having earlier in the 
conversation asked his name: 

“Well, don’t forget, Alexander, that a 
promise once made must be kept.” 

“You may be sure of that.” 

One is seldom more happy than | was 
when I left that young boy. 

By the way, | forgot to say that, 
while talking with him, I offered to give 
him a placard and some tracts against 
drunkenness. This same placard had 
been posted up by a man of a neighbor- 
ing village, but had been torn down and 
destroyed by the chief of police. But 
this boy thanked me for it and said he 
would come and see me at noon. How- 
ever, when that hour had come and gone 
and no lad appeared, I admit that 1 be- 
gan to ask myself whether all our con- 
versation had not been lost upon him, 
whether he really cared anything for the 
printed documents I had left with him, 
and, in a word, whether I had not 
thought I saw more in him than there 
really was. 

But when evening came, so did my 


boy. He arrived in a dripping perspira-. 


tion, due to his work and walk. He told 
me he had gone on plowing until sun- 
set. Then he went home to put away 
his plow and feed his horse; and now, 
gay and free in mind, he had come to 
me to ask for books. 

When he came up I was seated with 
friends on a magnificent terrace, where 
were beautiful flower beds and great 
ornamental urns; in a word, I was in 
those luxurious surroundings in which 
one feels ashamed to receive working 
people with whom one has friendly rela- 
tions. 

I went forward to meet the boy and 
forthwith asked him if he had thought 
over again all we had talked about, and 
whether he was still decided to keep his 
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word. Again, with his nice smile, the 
lad said: 

“Of course |.am. I| told my mother 
about it and she is very much pleased. 
She thanks you very much.” 

I saw over his ear a little rolled paper. 

“Do you smoke?” 

“Yes.” 

He evidently expected me to ask him 
to give that up, too. But I did not do 
so. He said nothing further on that 
subject. But by an odd association of 
ideas, due, I suppose, to the friendly 
feeling which he saw I had for him, he 
decided to inform me of an important 
event which was to happen to him in the 
autumn. 

“I didn’t tell you that I am engaged,” 
and he smiled as he looked at me inter- 
rogatively in the eyes. 

“That is excellent; and where does 
your intended live?” ' 

He told me. 

“Has she much money ?” 

“No; but she is a fine girl.” 

Then came into my head a question 
which I always like to ask when I am 
talking with interesting young men. 

“Excuse me for putting this question. 
But I beg of you to speak truthfully, 
and if you cannot do so, then please say 
nothing.” 

Thereupon the lad looked at me calm- 
ly and attentively and asked: 

“But why shouldn’t I tell you?” 

“Have you yet ever had any knowl- 
edge of women?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
noble boy replied simply : 

““No; never.” 

“That is admirable and I am happy to 
hear it for your sake.” 

There was nothing further to say for 
the moment. And thereupon we said 
good-bye. But I am going to take him 
books and may God help him. 

What splendid soil for good seed and 
what a terrible sin to sow there the seed 
of falsehood, violence, drunkenness and 
debauchery! — 


Yasnoya Potrana, Russia. 
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MR. TAFT’S FIRST GAME OF GOLF AS PRESIDENT. 
From left to right—Vice-President Sherman, Captain Butt, Gen. Clarence Edwards, the President. 


The President’s Golf 


BY JAMES F. DREY 


{The author of the following article is one of the newspaper men assigned to Beverly 


for the summers. 


We are inclined to think this makes better 


“copy” than some of the 


political “news” under the Beverly date line, recently published thruout the land.—Eprror.] 


by President Taft on his summer 

golf links. Golf is his chief vaca- 
tion diversion. It reigns supreme and 
undisputed in his summer affections. 
Other pleasures he enjoys. He motors 
some, reads some, cruises some; he golfs 
a great deal. He commenced the very 
day he arrived in Beverly; within an 
hour or two he was on the links of the 
Myopia Hunt Club, one of the finest 


t Sa~ is the story of a day’s doings 


courses in the country. And with the 
exception of Sundays he plays practical- 
ly every day. Even an occasional wet 
day does not deter him. He usually 
plays eighteen holes. 

This is not the record of one of the 
President’s “best” days at Myopia; 
rather, it is a review of one of his “fair” 
days; a good reflection, probably, of how 
his daily rounds might be expected to 
average. It must be added that a strong 
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northwest wind was sweeping over the 
links. But that is not unusual at My- 
opia; indeed, it-is a rare day that does 
not get some touch of blow. It was a 
morning when a very good golfer might 
consider himself as doing well to cover 
the course under. three figures. 

As usual, the President was on the 
ground early; scarcely ten o’clock. John 

















BOGEY ? 


Hays Hammond, who loomed large as a 
Vice-Presidential candidate in the last 
Republican National Convention, was 
his opponent. Mr. Hammond is one of 
the President’s summer neighbors. The 
President did not delay. He squandered 
neither time nor words. He teed up his 
ball; a matter of a minute or two, done 
in full view of a youthful “gallery” from 
the caddy house. The young critics, not 
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inconsiderate of his weight, registered 
guesses ranging from 105 to 125 on his 
score for the eighteen holes. Another 
second: or two and the ball was sailing 
up the hill on its way to the first green. 
The President had given it a vigorous 
smite and for a moment was standing 
still, watching its course with a cheering 
smile. 

The President was in earnest. He 
wanted to play his usual steady game. 
He was out for a victory; perhaps a 
record. He was determined that the 
wind would not foil him. 

The first hole was made in 4. That 
was a good beginning. And he con- 
tinued to go splendidly ; and that, despite 
the off wind. It was not until he reach- 
ed the teeing ground of the seventh hole 
that he got the wind with him. His 
drive from thete was a long one; con- 
siderably more than 200 yards. Mr. 
Hammond, as usual when the President 
made a good stroke, called it a ‘‘beaut.” 
The secret service man, too, had some- 
thing complimentary to say. The Presi- 
dent remarked that the wind helped him. 
He made the long eighth hole—485 
yards—in 6. That was very good, al- 
most as good as a real expert could ex- 
pect to do. He did the short ninth hole 
in 2. 

From the beginning he applied him- 
self to the ball; intently, continually. He 
didn’t stop to think of his score. When 
he did he had Mr. Hammond several 
holes down. 

The President covered the first nine 
holes in 47. At Myopia, that is good 
work for any one his size. He was then 
3 up on his opponent. His bright young 
caddy was ready to bet some trifle with 
the youngster who carried Mr. Ham- 
mond’s clubs that the President would 
play the 18 holes under too. 

But the President didn’t do so wel: 
later. He didn’t travel home as fast as 
Mr. Hammond. Even the sprightliness 
of his quick-eyed caddy couldn’t make 
him keep Mr. Hammond’s pace the rest 
of the course. And to the caddy’s credit 
it should be said that the President did 
not lose a ball or have to wait once dur- 
ing the whole round. But somehow his 
ball didn’t eat up the wind in a manner 
that permitted him to make any perma- 
nent gain, or to even hold his advan- 
tage. His score for the second nine 
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holes was 62. His total was tog. That 
was better than most of the caddies had 
guessed. It was a very good perform- 
ance by the President. He had done 
very well indeed and should have felt 
pleased. And, doubtless, he did feel 
pleased. 

Mr. Hammond seemed to depend for 
his own score upon his work on the put- 
ting greens. They were in splendid con- 
dition, and whenever he reached the 
edge of a green he either holed out or 
ran his ball up dead to the hole. At 
the end of the round Mr. Hammond fin- 
ished “even” with the President. 

The President plays golfs with a base- 
ball stroke. Like so many other golfers 
who have played baseball, he brings his 
old stroke with him to the links. His 
stroke is not Scotland’s bonnie swing. It 
is not the stroke that comes thru with a 
grand sweep and finishes with the club 
high in the air and with the wrists taut. 
It is the short swing of the baseball bat. 
The President is a good example of the 
ball player who, having taken to golf, 
plays his golf in a baseball way; just be- 
cause that way comes to him easily and 
feels natural and because golf can be 
played that way almost as successfully as 
in the Scotch way. 

The President stands rather erect 
when about to make his shots. He keeps 
his head still; consequently he easily 
keeps his eye on the ball. He does not 


send his club back far. He _ goes 
straight thru the ball. He rarely misses 
a ball. And when he has given the ball 
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its smite and sent it sailing on its way 
he is done. He makes no after poses. 
Neither before his stroke, nor after it, 
nor at any other time is there any “gal- 
lery” play about him. 

On the putting green he also stands 
rather erect. He putts well. He grips 
the club firmly with his right hand. He 
does not slice. Occasionally there is a 
slight pull in his play, but that would 
hardly be called a bad fault. He covers 
the Myopia course in something under 
two hours. That means good going. In 
short, he is a very good golfer indeed. 
He may be expected to hold his own on 
any green anywhere, no matter how ex- 
pert his companions. 

Just how the President covered his 
distances may be judged from his score. 
It follows: 


Hole. Yards, Strokes. 
ab. Re ee 4 
a eT ae 455 6 
Ul. rye 250 5 
a fo 6 
Be CPE Si vince veces 410 7 
SS Sree a een eee 5 
7. Myopia arti sitesi «ee 6 
8. Prairie Rakirodet siesta 6 
Q Bulirushes.........s.0:... M40 2 
et ET epee 400 7 
i | | EA epee ete) 6 
A FE SF 0060s Ps os 415 7 
ie ee ee eee ee 320 8 
FE in end ch sa k dercsh does ues: A 5 
a” Er ae a 8 
a ee ee 5 
A 8 
eS eae es 8 
‘i eae 6,335 109 


SeveRLy, Mass. 


To Another Helen 


(After Edgar Allan Poe) 
BY EDWARD N. POMEROY 


Tuere have been countless Helens since 

Old Troy town’s towers in blood went down; 
And beauty has brought many a prince 

The ties of honor to disown 

For gallantry’s renown. 


And Helens oft and oft have won 
The homage of the poet’s heart, 

And led his aspiration on 
And up, where Genius dwells apart,— 
A mark for s‘ander’s dart. 


3ut, Pallas-like, I see thee stand 
With serious, introspective gaze, 

Athena’s bounty in thy hand, 
Whose purpose only wisdom sways, 
And never blame or praise. 


Ah, better such a life, where come 
The outward calm, the inward peace, 
Unvext by passion’s fret and foam, 
Than the long “glory that was Greece 
The grandeur that was Rome.” 
WeELLestey, Mass. 











; His First Circuit 


BY ALEXANDRA WATSON 


tered on his first ministerial 
charge and had considerable sat- 
isfaction in finding himself installed in a 
fashionable seaside town, at once a 
stronghold of wealth and Methodism. 
His was, of course, the smallest and 
poorest church in the circuit, but he of- 
ten preached in the luxurious pulpits of 
the fine central churches, from which he 
dominated a congregation comfortably 
worshiping in cushioned pews and emi- 
nently well dressed and prosperous look- 
ing. He felt at home in those pulpits— 
these, he believed, were the congrega- 
tions to which he was most fitted to min- 
ister, congregations capable of appreciat- 
ing a discourse in which his poetic and 
histrionic talents had free play, assisted 
by his delicate features and fair hair. 
That hair was always an asset in the 
. production of an effect. His mother 
had once fondly remarked what an im- 
pression of earnestness was produced 
by the quick movement of his slim fin- 
gers thru his forelock, and a gesture 
which was at first one of nervousness 
had become one assiduously cultivated. 
Not that the Rev. Gregory was obvi- 
ously vain and self-sufficient; his little 
vanities and secret conceits were as truly 
a part of him as his Grecian nose and 
sentimental blue eyes. They had been 
bred in him from infancy by two doting 
parents, of whom he was the only child, 
nurtured later by teachers and profes- 
sors, ravished by his plastic docility, and 
good-humoredly tolerated by his com- 
panions, who, after dubbing him “Miss 
Mary,” left him in a comparatively 
peaceful enjoyment of his good opinion 
of himself. For he was capable of in- 
spiring affection, warm enough if not 
very deep; his manners were naturally 
kind and gentle, and he scrupulously 
avoided hurting any one’s feelings. 
Thus he had reached the age of 
twenty-five with an undisturbed belief in 
himself ; no shocks had shivered his men- 
tal calm, no fierce temptation scorched 
his moral complacency. Rocked in the 


i HE Rev. Gregory Walsh had en- 


cradle of Methodism, he had early been 
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set apart for the ministry, and by his 
unquestioning acceptance of the faith 
and immaculateness: of conduct had 
given no reason to doubt that he was 
one of the elect. He had certainly never 
doubted it himself, and entered on his 
first charge with an inward conviction 
that it was the first rung in a ladder of 
which he was destined to climb to the 
top. It seemed to him most propitious 
that he should have been sent first of all 
to a circuit whose importance in the de- 
nomination made it easy for him to keep 
himself always before the Conference, 
and one in which the absence of genuine 
poverty left him ample leisure to elab- 
orate and retouch the graceful periods 
of his sermons. 

For they were assuredly graceful, 
those sermons, as befitted the stately 
churches and cultured worshipers; they 
extolled the virtues which bring people 
to honored positions and cushioned pews, 
decried with an evident sincerity all! 
doubt and vacillation in belief, and were 
always rounded off by some well chosen 
and eloquently delivered quotation from 
the poets. They were written for his 
appearances in the central churches, but ~ 
rehearsed in advance in his own, when, 
considering the nature of his congrega- 
tion, a few anecdotes were added, and 
an “appeal” took the place of the final 
quotation. The Rev. Gregory knew him- 
self to be strong in “appeals.” Lean- 
ing well over the pulpit, with his slim, 
white hands extended in a supplicating 
gesture, and his dreamy blue eyes fixed 
on the least well-dressed part of the con- 
gregation, he exhorted them to accept 
the salvation without which the virtues 
round which his discourse had poetical- 
ly played were unattainable, or, if by 
self-righteousness attained, of no eternal 
efficacy. He felt thrilled by his own 
eloquence, and never doubted but that 
his emotion was fully shared by his 
hearers. 

Evidences of his popularity were in- 
deed not lacking; his easy good nature 
made him welcome in poorer homes, 
while among the well to do members of 
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the central churches he received all the 
petting and adulation which his experi- 
ences 1n life had led him to expect. 

It was perhaps because he found a 
different atmosphere there from the one 
to which he had so long been accus- 
tomed that in the second part. of his 
three years’ ministry he took to fre- 
quenting the home of an artisan, Steven 
Grayam, who, with his sister, formed 
the most cultured members of his own 
particular flock. Grayam was a skilled 
worker in silver and a_ self-educated 
man. He lived with his sister Joan, 
whom he idolized, and for whose educa- 
tion he had made many sacrifices. She 
had been graduated with honors, and 
was at the time of the ministration of 
the Rev. Gregory head mistress of the 
largest public school in the town. She 
might have been in the high school, but 
had deliberately preferred board school 
work, and, in spite of her youth—she 
was only twenty-three—had already 
made her influence felt in the district 
from which her pupils were drawn. 

Reserved in general, but passionate 
when roused to argument, concentrated 
in her aims and thoro in her profession, 
Joan Grayam produced an impression of 
strength and independence. It was al- 
most in spite of herself that she was at- 
tractive, for, altho scrupulously neat in 
her person, she had the utmost contempt 
for feminine wiles and weaknesses. Her 
slim, alert frame, fine dark eyes and 
abundant black hair crowning a broad, 
smooth brow gave her, however, a dis- 
tinction which set her apart from the 
conventional run of young lady worship- 
ers in the Methodist circles, and gained 
for her the honor of the Rev. Gregory’s 
especial interest. 

Not that the Rev. Gregory admitted 
at first that he had any special interest 
in her; he attributed his frequent visits 
to his care for the soul of Steven, whose 
theology was marked by disquieting 
symptoms of breadth. What Miss Joan’s 
thoughts and beliefs were it was very 
hard for him to fathom, for she had 
very little to say to him and often went 
out and left him alone with her brother. 
This he put down to a natural womanly 
reserve, and feeling of timidity in the 
presence of one of a superior station to 
her own—an attitude which subtly flat- 
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tered him. She never gave an opinion 
unless asked for it, and not always then, 
but when she could be brought to voice 
her ideas she did so with knowledge and 
conviction, impressing the Rev. Gregory 
with the extent of her intellectual ac- 
quirements. He secretly longed to dis- 
cuss his sermons with her, to hear her 
praise them; but tho he angled for some 
expression of approval nothing came, 
and he was fain to believe that with her 
keen sense of the fitness of things she 
considered any such comment on her 
part as an indiscretion, if not an imperti- 
nence. 

It was this reserve, this inscrutable- 
ness, joined to her accomplishments and 
exterior attraction, which, as time went 
on, more and more piqued the Rev. 
Gregory’s interest. He found himself 
constantly thinking of her, composing 
his sermons for her and delivering them 
with an eye to her approbation, while 
the number of pretexts which he found 
for calling on her brother did credit to 
his imagination. As his three years’ 
term wore on it began to be a question 
with him how he could accommodate 
himself to a new sphere in which this 
secret but absorbing interest would have 
no part—this sharp savor be absent from 
life and work. The question in time 
suggested an answer, a means by which 
the new sphere and the old attraction 
could be combined. He toyed with the 
suggestion as one toys with dreams 
which can never be realized, for was 
there not the status of his family to be 
considered, and his position in the minis- 
try? The suggestion, however, grew to 
the size of an obsession, and to reconcile 
it with the foregoing considerations he 
dwelt upon Miss Grayam’s university de- 
gree and the advantage to a minister of 
a clever and cultured wife. Steven was 
a superior fellow, too; he would not dis- 
grace his brother-in-law. The Rev. 
Gregory was not mercenary; his father 
was in a prosperous position and made 
him an allowance which, with his sti- 
pend, assured him a very comfortable in- 
come; it was not necessary, therefore, 
for him to choose a wife with money. 
Indeed, in his scheme of life it pleased 
him better that his wife should owe 
everything to him than that he should 
owe anything to her; it was with his own 
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wings that he wished to soar. Then—as 
no motives are quite unmixed—he re- 
flected how much to his advantage it 
would be to go to his next circuit as a 
married man; it would insure him a fur- 
nished house and a more important 
charge. 

All these thoughts and reflections sim- 
mered slowly in his mind until one day 
they reached boiling point, and he set 
off to the Grayams’ house with the in- 
tention of asking Miss Joan to be his 
wife. His decision arrived at, he felt 
no further qualms; nothing but a pleas- 
urable anticipation, a comfortable enjoy- 
ment of the feeling of his disinterested- 
ness and a quickening of the blood at a 
delicious vision of shy, surprised joy in 
Miss Joan’s fine eyes—her dark head 
pressed against his shoulder. He had 
chosen a moment when he knew that 
Steven would be at home and Miss Joan 
expected shortly. He would act with the 
same correctness that would be required 
in suing. for the hand of a lady in his 
own station, and for form’s sake ask 


‘permission first of the lady’s nearest 


relative. 

Steven received him with his usual 
cordiality. He was a finely set up man 
of about thirty, with a quiet dignity, a 
thoughtful brow and a mild light in his 
brown eyes which contrasted sharply 
with the hardly veiled vivacity which 
gleamed in those of his sister. 

The Rev. Gregory came quickly to the 
point. 

‘Miss Grayam is not yet at home?” 

“No, but I expect her every minute.” 

“It is for her that my visit is primarily 
intended, but I should wish first for you 
to know and approve its object. I have 
decided to ask her to be my wife.” 

The amazement in Steven’s mild eyes 
did not cheat the Rev. Gregory of the 
effect that he had expected to produce. 

“Your wife, Mr. Walsh!” he exclaim- 
ed. “You amaze me. I am sure she 
has never dreamt of such a thing.” 

“No, I expect not!” returned the Rev. 
Gregory, smiling with a but half-con- 
cealed complacency. - “But I have given 
the matter my most careful considera- 
tion, and am convinced that under guid- 
ance she will make an admirable minis- 
ter’s wife.” 

“Joan—a _ minister’s’ wife!” went on 





Steven, still looking completely taken 
aback. “Oh, | think not, Mr. Walsh; | 
really think not.” 

“Allow me to differ from you,” smil- 
ingly returned the Rev. Gregory. “Het 
gifts under God’s grace can be admira- 
dly utilized in His service.” 

“But Joan!” exclaimed Steven, a fugi- 
tive gleam in his eyes. “Have you had 
any opportunity of gauging her feelings 
on the subject?” 

“It is that opportunity that I seek to- 
day,” replied the Rev. Gregory amicably, 
in a tone which suggested that the inter- 
view, tho necessary, was only an agree- 
able formality. ‘‘You can understand 
that it would have been quite contrary to 
my character and Christian profession to 
make any advances until I was quite de- 
cided as to my ultimate intentions.” 

Joan’s key was heard in the latch. 
Steven looked agitated. The Rev. 
Gregory said hurriedly: “I know I can 
count on your approval, and now will 
you leave me alone to meet her.” He 
pushed Steven gently toward the door, 
and the latter, seeming suddenly to have 
made up his mind as to his course of 
action, rapidly crossed the narrow pas- 
sage and disappeared upstairs. A mo- 
ment later Joan had entered the little 
sitting room. 

Her rather pale face was flushed by a 
quick walk; her lithe young body seemed 
to the Rev. Gregory more intensely alive 
than ever; her fine dark eyes shone lus- 
trously. 

She looked surprised to see him there 
alone. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Walsh,” she 
said, shaking hands in her usual reserved 
fashion. “Isn’t Steven here?” 

“Yes—that is, he is upstairs,” he re- 
plied, assailed suddenly by a feeling of 
nervousness. 

“Upstairs?” said Miss Joan with a 
perplexed air. “Doesn’t he know you 
are here? I will call him.” 

“No, no,” cried the Rev. Gregory 
hastily. “He knows I am here. I asked 
him to go—that is—I came to see you.” 
He made a great effort to regain his full 
composure; his ministerial dignity, if 
nothing else, required him to cut a wor- 
thy figure on such an auspicious occa- 
sion. 

“You came to see me?’ repeated Miss 
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Joan, slowly drawing off her gloves with 
the same air of surprise. “Is it about the 
singing practice?” 

“No, Miss Joan,” said the Rev. Greg- 
ory impressively. “It is about a much 
more important matter. I have come to 
ask you to share my life—my ministry.” 

Her lips parted; her eyes took on a 
fixed expression of amazement. She 
moved a few steps further from him, 
then answered with a studied air of 
calm. 

“You must know that such a thing is 
quite impossible, Mr. Walsh.” 

“Oh, no! I do not believe it impos- 
sibie. You underrate yourself. I can 
understand that such an idea seems new 
and strange to you, but I have thought 
much before coming to this decision, and 
believe that under God’s guidance and 
with my help you will make a worthy 
minister’s wife. Besides I need you— 
I want you—I love you.” 

He spoke with genuine fire and sin- 
cerity, only dimly feeling in his fervor 
that he was acquitting himself remark- 
ably well. 

Joan’s dark eyes were flashing strange- 
ly; it was evident that she retained her 
calm only by an effort as she replied in 
a tense voice. 

“How can you love me?—you don’t 
know me. It is not love that you offer 
me. True love, like true goodness, is 
known by its humility, and you come to 
me like a conqueror.” 

A painful flush dyed the Rev. Greg- 
ory’s fair skin. 

“You don’t understand me,” he fal- 
tered, quite taken aback in his turn. “I 
make no account of myself, but only 
_deem it a privilege for any one to be 
called to take patt in God’s ministry.” 

“God's ministry! Your ministry, you 
mean. Well, I despise your ministry.” 
Her cheeks were carmine, her eyes a 
flame; every line of her straight, alert 
figure defied him. 

“Miss Joan,” he stammered, “you 
can’t mean that! You have never given 
me any reason to believe He 
stopped, daunted by the fire in her eyes. 

“No, I have never given you any rea- 
son to believe anything—least of all that 
I would ever dream of marrying you. 
If you had been more intelligent, less 
wrapped up in yourself, you would have 
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felt that | disliked you—noticed that I 
avoided you.” 

“I never dreamt of such a thing!” +he 
exclaimed with such a naive sincerity 
that Joan laughed out scornfully : 

“No, you are capable of having be- 
lieved me crushed by a sense of your 
superiority ; of having thought your vis- 
its here a condescension, your friendship, 
perhaps, an honor to Steven—Steven, a 
man so immeasurably your superior, in- 
tellectually and spiritually, that if you 
had had an ounce of comprehension of 
the true values of things you would 
have sat at his feet during these last 
three years and begged to be taught of 


him. It is to him that you owe it that 
you have never heard before my 
thoughts about you. He knows how 


passionate I am when roused; he _ be- 
sought me to restrain myself in your 
presence, to avoid touching on burning 
topics. He wished to spare you; he has 
a kind of pitying affection for you, be- 
lieves you, in his gentle optimism, capa- 
ble of better things, your soul stifled only 
by an unfavorable environment. But 
now that you have goaded me to speak, 
I will tell you the truth about yourself as 
it appears to me; it is perhaps the first 
time that you have heard the naked 
truth, and it may be. the last.” She 
paused, struggling for some measure of 
calm, passion in her eyes and voice, and 
quivering thru her taut frame. 

“Go on,” said the Rev. Gregory in a 
low voice, his lips trembling, all his com- 
posure and self-confidence fled. 

“You are of those who bring Christ’s 
gospel to shame in the eyes of the world. 
Your ministry, as you call it, is in di- 
rect opposition to His spirit. You pat- 
ronize the poor, you truckle to the rich 
—you are a time server, and the more 
deadly dangerous to the cause of Chris- 
tianity that you are unconscious of it— 
too blind, too complacent in your egoism 
to be ever conscious of it. Oh, I have 
heard you in the central churches, with 
what tact, what delicacy of feeling you 
preach to the prejudices, the banking ac- 
counts of your congregation—never to 
their naked souls, steeped in a lethargic 
self-righteousness. Tell me—was Christ 
ever tactful, ever afraid of hurting peo- 
ple’s feelings? Religion is a sword, or 
it is a sham. Ah! don’t call yourself a 
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minister of Christ! The only thing that 
you minister to is your own vanity.” She 
stopped again, setting her teeth, as if 
afraid of the lengths to which her scorn 
would carry her. 

The Rev. Gregory stood as one par- 
alyzed, his hands clenched, his eyes cast 
down. As she paused he looked up to 
see if she had finished—if he might 
escape. 

Some chord of remorse seemed to 
thrill thru the girl’s anger. “I won't 
call you a hypocrite,” she went on, a 
trifle more gently. “You are not con- 
sciously that, nor are you wholly insig- 
nificant as a preacher ; you pose to your- 
self as much as to the world; you have 
a fatal fluency which is your undoing, 
but perhaps—perhaps, if the true signifi- 
cance, the awful responsibility of your 
calling, could by some marvelous means 
of grace be borne in upon your soul and 
you would go down into the depths, 
learn all the awful degradation, the 
hopelessness of the world’s destitute, and 
then come back, your lips touched as 
with a live coal from off the altar, and 
bring a message to the rich which would 
tear the scales from their eyes, make 
them understand the tremendous obliga- 
tions to which their religion binds them 
if it is worth anything at all—perhaps 
then—then you could be a great preach- 
er—become a minister of Christ, a 
chosen vessel. Steven believes it pos- 
sible; I wish, I wish J could.” 

Then as he answered nothing, only 
stood very still, very pale now, his eyes 
as if fascinated, fixed on her, she fin- 
ished off brusquely. 

‘“‘There—now I have done. I don’t 
know what you think of me, and it 
doesn’t matter. I had to say it. As you 
are going away so soon it will be easy 
and more agreeable for us both not to 
meet again.” 

She turned away, trembling with the 
reaction of her vehemence. He took up 


his hat, stood an instant irresolute, and 
then nervously, timidly, held out his 
hand. 

Wonderingly, she extended hers; he 
wrung it strenuously, and saying in a 
low voice “Good-by, Miss Joan,” hastily 
left the room and the house. 

Joan remained motionless. for a few 
moments; then when a step was heard 
in the passage and Steven entered the 
room she.ran up to him, half-sobbing, 
and wound her arms round his neck. 

“Steve,” she cried, her dark head nes- 
tling on his shoulder, “did you think I 
would make a good minister’s wife—his 
wife?” 

He held her to him, patting her hair. 

“Steve, you were right to warn me 
against letting myself go. I was terri- _ 
ble; I lost all control of myself. I said 
all the things I have been thinking dur- 
ing the last three years—you know what 
they were. I was very hard, unjust per- 
haps, but he came to me with such smug 
assurance. I should not have minded so 
much for myself, but some doubt, some 
hesitation, was due from him to your 
sister, from him who is as far below you 
in moral attainment as I, in my unchari- 
tableness, am below St. Paul.” 

“Hush, hush, dear,” said Steven, hold- 
ing her more closely to him. “You are 
overwrought, and your love for me 
blinds your judgment. He has many ex- 
cellent qualities, poor lad, but perhaps he 
needed just this. I might have warned 
him how it would be, but he is going so 
soon; it was a last chance of perhaps 
opening his eyes to the truth.” 

Meanwhile the Rev. Gregory Walsh 
was making his way home thru the twi- 
light—humiliated, tumultuous, tortured 
—an awakened soul. 

It was a surprise to many, and a keen 
disappointment to his parents, when, at 
his own request, the autumn conference 
appointed him two months later to a mis- 
sion in a city slum. 


Montreux, SWITZERLAND. 
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Tales of Travelers 


Mr. MAx VERNON’s “new introduc- 
tion to a well known city,” as it is called 
in the subtitle, is a recommendable guide 
to the beauties and treasures of the city 
on the Arno.’ Discussing not pictures 
and churches alone, nor literary relics 
and historical associations, but also such 
essential matters (to the leisurely 
tourist) as marketing and domestic 
service, its text is penetrated by a quick 
sympathy for the men and manners of 
Florence, as its pages are illustrated, 
also, with numerous photographs and 
pleasing drawings. 
ing of the often retold tale is no less 
pleasant; tho we prefer the excursions 
to the chapters devoted to that city which 
he himself denominates, “Poor over- 
written Florence!” Indeed, Mr. Vernon 
devotes a whole chapter to “Books 
about Florence”; and_ still further in- 
creases his book’s usefulness in adding 
an index. 


From Florence it is something of a 
jaunt to Pompeii—painted, this time, 


by Alberto Pisa, and described by 
W. M. Mackenzie. In England, this 
series is announced as Black’s Beauti- 
ful Books. We must avow  our- 


selves to be rather bored by these 
monotonously vivid picture books in 
color, but the present example is 
an excellent one of its kind; it is 
capable of giving much pleasure as 
birthday gift or Christmas present. In 
the preface we are warned that here “is 
neither a guide book nor an archeologi- 
cal treatise.” The fact is, these books 
whose subject is painted by Blank, and 
described by Double Blank, are a rather 
baffling form of  literature—like the 
dramatic production which is neither 
comedy, tragedy, nor farce, but is des- 
pairingly baptized as “a piece in three 
acts.” We have many such “pieces” 
nowadays, and many such volumes as 


4In ano Out or Fiorence. By Mar Vernon. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50 net. 


2Pompeit. Painted by Alberto Pisa; Described by 
le M. Mackenzie. Imported by the Macmillan Co. 
2.50. 


Mr. Vernon’s tell- - 


the Pompeu. This particular volume. is 
not a little heavy. 

Another of these imported travel 
books is C. E. Hughes’s Book of the 
Black Forest.” Here the many illustra- 
tions and the two sketch-maps (of 
small practical use) are by the author 
himself. The record of a somewhat 
bookish traveller’s impressions, gathered 
in the course of more than one holiday 
visit, the book includes descriptions of 
the Kinzig and the Morg Valleys, Ba- 
den-Baden, Wildbad and Pforzheim, 
the Hornisgrinde, the Kniebis, the en- 
virons of Achern, Allerheiligen, and a 
great many other places with cacophonic 
names. It is likely to be a most useful 
book for the American tourist who 
plans a walking tour (or even some 
other kind of journey) to the scenes en- 
thusiastically described. Even the 
Black Forest is coming to be a hack- 
neyed place; yet it is possible for Mr. 
Hughes to impart to his travels a note 
just personal enough to relieve us from 
the suspicion that here is a compilation. 
The drawings are quite undistinguished; 
yet on the whole they justify themselves. 


Finally, in another picture-book (the 
colored pictures are this time a Mr. 
Quinton’s work), A. G. Bradley writes 
pleasingly of the Avon Country.‘ This 
amiable cicerone hopes to persuade the 
American who is bound to visit Strat- 
ford to extend his pilgrimage “a little 
farther, and make time to descend the 
valley of the Avon with as much leisure 
as may be to its mouth at Tewkesbury, 
and gain thereby as felicitious a glimpse 
of genuine, unspoiled rural England as 
could anywhere, perhaps, be found.” We 
recommend both the little journey and 
the rather substantial book—which is 
discreetly historical, and highly inform- 
ing, without being in the least awe- 
inspiring. Would that there were more 
Mr. Bradleys among the frenzied mak- 
ers of sublimated guidebooks! 





8A Book or THe Brack Forest 


By C. E. Hughes. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$3 net. 

‘Tue Avon and SHAKESPEARE’s Country. By A. 
G. Bradley. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 
net. * 
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Researches in Egypt* 


Proressor MULLER is one of the 
American Orientalists whom we owe to 


Germany. He is one of our four or five’ 


Egyptologists, but has devoted his 
studies particularly to the relation of 
Egypt to Europe and Asia. With this 
in view he has made very careful and 
minute study of both the inscriptions 
and the pictured representations of the 
Egyptian monuments. This special geo- 
graphical and ethnological study he has 
pursued since his first important volume 
Asien und Europa published in Ger- 
many before he came to this coun- 
try. His communications to German 
Oriental journals appear constantly. The 
present volume is not the first from his 
personal studies in Egypt for which we 
are indebted to the Carnegie Institution, 
that on the treaty with the Hittite king 
being of special interest. 

With some minor fragments the chief 
interest of the ‘present volume is with 
the decorations in two tombs of the time 
of Thothmes III, of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty, 1500 B. C., and Palestinian and 


Syrian victories of Ramses II and 
Ramses III. The latter are of value by 
way of comparison with the better 


known figures of Ramses III in his cap- 
ture of Kadesh, and they bring new 
light in the investigation of the Hittite 
problem, and,’ just now, of the nature 
and strength of the Mitannians, who 
were rivals of both the Hittites and the 
Assyrians in the second chiliad B. C. 
and whom we are now beginning to 
think of as Aryans. Professor Miiller’s 
study concerns their appearance, their 
wepons, their dress and their art gener- 
ally. But the decorations in the two 
tombs are perhaps of most value, as 
they consist of objects brought as 
tribute, choice vases, weapons, precious 
stones, garments, and even a bear from 
the forests of Lebanon. Our author’s 
task is, with the aid of the epigraphs, to 
assign each to the region from which it 
is brought, whether from Cyprus, or 
even Greece, or from Palestine, Arabia, 
Syria, Cilicia or the Hittite or Mitannian 
region further to the east: All this re- 


*Ecyprotocicat Researcues. Vol. II. Results of 
a Journey in 1906. By W. Max Miiller. 4to. Pp. 
188 and 47 Plates. Washington: The Carnegie In- 
stitution. 
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quires very careful, long study and ex- 
perience, so as to readily identify local 
styles of ornament whether on objects 
of art or in dress, with constant care not 
to be deceived by the errors of Egyptian 
artists who copied conventional forms 
and blundered carelessly as to the 
provenience of objects of foreign manu- 
facture. No one has made such study 
more carefully than our author, and he 
is not hasty in reaching his conclu- 
sions, leaving many points in doubt 
where a less competent scholar would. 
have jumped to a conclusion. Such a 
study is of great value, and the students 
of ancient art are quite too few. One 
must constantly check his conclusions 
or verify them by comparison with the 
excavated treasures of the earliest 
Greek, Cretan, Cypriote, Canaanite and 
Hittite regions. It is fortunate that the 
Carnegie Institution has not neglected 
these fields of archeology. We observe 
that Professor Winckler, the German 
Assyriologist, is just now resting con- 
clusions as to the origin of Babylonian 
culture on Pumpelly’s volume on Tur- 
kestan not long ago issued by the Car- 
negie Institution; and both Professor 
Sayce and our present author hasten to 
make use of Dr. Ward’s “Seal Cylinders 
of Western Asia,” issued only a few 
months ago. One would be somewhat 
bold to question Professor Miiller’s con- 
clusions, but on a few unimportant points 
we raise a doubt. On page 5 and else- 
where he speaks of the Phenicians 
where we would call them Canaanites, 
as the Phenician state was not develope | 
until some centuries later. Professor 
Miller is right, page 10, in presuming 
the tree of life is Asiatic in origin, and 
that we have no certain example of it 
before the Eighteenth Dynasty, but he 
has missed the earliest dated examples, 
its appearance on the garments of the 
3abylonian king Marduk-iddinakhi, in 
the twelfth century B. C. Undated 
cases are probably much earlier. We 
should judge, page 46, that the figure 
carries two weapons, a club and an ax, 
and not a single composite weapon. Hit- 
tite figures of gods carrying two or more 
weapons in the same hand are not infre- 
quent. These various Asiatic weapons 


are of great interest, such as the weapon 
which is very doubtfully a throwing 
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stick, and the battleax. Our author 
sees the ax in cases in Babylonian 
cylinders where we should see_ the 


serpent weapon of the gods, with the 
neck distended, and the head worn off. 
The history of the ornaments on pot- 
tery and silver vases, the scroll, scale, 
cross, etc., is of very great importance 
for the origins of art, and we have here 
good material, carefully given and 
hitherto inaccessible. But many ques- 
tions are yet unanswered. 


& 
Promenades of an Impressionist. By James 
Huneker. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mr. Huneker, who evidently aspires to 
write of all the seven arts, has now fol- 


lowed his scintil- 


style, often jerky and sometimes discon- 
certing, is here vitiated hy’ the frequent 
employment of the split-infinitive (sur- 
prising banality for a disciple of Flau- 
bert!) and other careless and clumsy 
locutions. But the book is both interest- 
ing and instructive. Central in his gar- 
den, “a straggling weedy plot,” which 
the author traverses with delight, is 
“the image of the supreme illusionist of 
art, Velasquez.” ‘There are memoranda 
also of Botticelli, “El Greco,’ Goya, 
Rembrandt, Hals, Watteau and Chardin, 
among the older masters; and, among 
modern men, of Rodin, Monticelli, Car- 
riére, Degas, Cézanne, Monet, Renoir, 
Manet, and Toulouse-Lautrec; of 
the Spaniards, Fortuny, Sorolla and 
Zuloaga; and of a 





lating books on 
music, literature, 
the drama, with 
one on _ certain 
practisers of paint- 
ings and sculpture 
that is almost as 
brilliant — almost, 
but not quite. The 
many short papers 
making up the 
volume appeared 
first in the New 
-York Sun, and 
they seem to be 
reprinted pretty 
much without re- 
vision. In a 
“Coda” to his 
book Mr. Huneker 
says: “If these 
opinions read like 
a. medley of has- 
tily crystallized 








group of workers 
in black and white, 
from Piranesi and 
John Martin the 
mezzotinter to 
Brangwyn and 
Zorn. About some 
of these men this 
is the first book to 
give biographical 
details in English. 
Concerning all of 
them Mr. Huneker 
has opinions of his 
own, tho he quotes 
freely from other 
critics. Frankly, 
yea proudly, an 
impressionist, he- 
is also a “compre- 
hensive’—as Lom- 
broso called those 
with the sixth or 








synthetic sense. 
judgments jotted He refuses to play 
down after the the game accord- 
manner of a trav- ing to the rules of 
eler pressed for Lessing and _ his 
time, they are JAMES HUNEKER. Laocoon; but in- 
none the less sin- dulges in erratic 


cere.” Their sincerity need not have 
been impaired, but the form of their ex- 
pression certainly could have been im- 
proved and, one is fain to believe, the 
force of their appeal increased, by the 
judicious use of the file, and even of a 
screw-driver to tighten up the joints. 
The writer’s strongly individualistic 


symbolism and confuses terminologies, 
confessedly to “strike sparks.” And in 
the slang phrase of the day, “he gets 
away with it.” Thus, of Rodin: 

“Let us drop this old esthetic rule of 
thumb and confess that during the last cen- 
tury a new race of artists sprang up from 
some strange element and, like flying-fish, re- 
vealed to a wondering world their composite 
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structures. Thus we find Berlioz painting 
with his instrumentation; Franz Liszt, Tchai- 
koffsky, and Richard Strauss filling their 
symphonic poems with drama and poetry, and 
Richard agner inventing an art which he 
believed to embrace the seven arts. And there 
is Ibsen, who used the dramatic form as a 
vehicle for his anarchistic ideas; and Nietz- 
sche, who was such a poet that he was able 
to sing a mad philosophy into life; and Ros- 
setti, who painted poems and made poetry 
that is pictorial. Sculpture was the only art 
that had resisted this universal disintegration, 
this imbroglio of the arts. No sculptor be- 
fore Rodin had dared to break the line, dared 
to shiver the syntax of stone. For sculpture 
is a static, not a dynamic art—is it not? Let 
us observe the rules, tho we preserve the chill 
spirit of the cemetery. What Mallarmé at- 
tempted to do with French poetry Rodin ac- 
complished in clay. His marbles do not rep- 
resent but present emotion, are the evocation 
of emotion itself; as in music, form and sub- 
stance coalesce. If he does not, as did Mal- 
larmé, arouse ‘the silent thunder afloat in the 
leaves,’ he can summon from the vasty deep 
the spirits of love, hate, pain, despair, sin. 
beauty, ecstasy; above all, ecstasy. .. . Love 
and life and bitterness and death rule the 
themes of his marbles. Like Beethoven and 
Wagner, he breaks the academic laws of his 
art, but then he is Rodin, and where he 
achieves magnificently lesser men would mis- 
erably perish. His large, tumultuous music is 
for his chisel alone to ring out and sing.” 
& 


Rest and Unrest. By Edward Thomas. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1 net. 

If good Americans will overlook some 
curious grammatical constructions to be 
found in the early pages of Mr. Thom- 
as’s little volume, and so get into the 
heart of the nine sketches and studies 
that have to do with Wales and the west 
of England they will find the volume ex- 
ceedingly worth reading. One stumbles 
a little over the opening sentences. This, 
for instance: “Alice Lacking had reach- 


ed an age when already one man had 


confided in her his admiration for one 
of her friends. ...” And this, in the 
next sentence: “In comment she allowed 
herself one of those faintly twitching 
smiles which seems to most people ex- 
quisitely tender....” And this, on page 
7: “Her flesh, her brain, her nature was 
sopped in spring like bread in wine.” 
The key to the spirit of the studies of 
character and scenery is to be found in 
the last sketch of life in Wales: “The 
Queen of the Waste Lands.” The at- 
mosphere in all is somber, suited to a 
land of wide moors or of mountain re- 
cesses, where the mornings are late, the 
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evenings early—lands from which the 
active life of England is excluded, the 
gloom shut in; a land where the poet 
may be happy, even while he is misera- 
ble, but the man’ without imagination can 
find refuge from insanity only by resort- 
ing to the vestry or the conventicle. In 
describing this sort of waste land, the 
author is a poet in his choice of words 

a painter in his sense of color, an analyst 

in his power of segregating the elements 

which make up an unsatisfactory life, 

and an artist in recombining them in a 

manner so common nowadays among a 

group of writers both abroad and here 

in America. Too many of them are en- 
gaged in exploiting for the purposes of 
philanthropic resettlement the waste 
lands of the world. Mr. Thomas’s work 
sometimes suggests such a purpose; but, 
on the whole, the reader will perhaps 
conclude that he has fallen into that 
manner because he finds that it is the 
fashion in England just now to do so. 

He is, at any rate, a poet and has 

glimpses occasionally of the poetry 

which may exist still among the ‘“sub- 
merged tenth.” 
& 

Legends of Mexico. By Thomas A. Jan- 
vier. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.30 

Weird tales these, and some of them 
of a decidedly “creepy” quality. They 
are true examples of folklore—tales that 
have been built up by the common people 
thru many generations until somewhere 
they reached a relatively stable form. 

Antiquarians have learnedly discussed 

them, and novelists and poets have used 

them. But it is in their oral form that 

Mr. Janvier prefers them; and he has 

been fortunate in having them told him 

(or, in most cases, his wife) by believers. 

“In their written form,” he writes, “they 

have acquired an artificiality that direct- 

ly is at odds with their natural simpli- 
city; while the sleeking of their essen- 
tial roughnesses and the abatement of 
their equally essential inconsistencies and 
contradictions has weakened precisely 
the qualities which give to them their 
especial character and their peculiar 
charm.” They are told in an inimita- 


ble manner—that of the credulous Mex- 
ican—corrected, if you will, by that of 
the somewhat incredulous Mr. Janvier. 








Copyright, ry10, by Harper & Brothers aw Walter Appleton Clark 
I}lustration from Legends of the City of Mexico, by Thomas A. Janvier 
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Prince Ito: The Man and Statesman. By 
Kaju.- Nakamura... New York: Japanese- 
American Commercial Weekly. $1. 

The mighty man who carried out the 
original ideas of Kido, WUkubo and 
others, added more of his own,-and, 
with brilliant ability and untiring 
energy, put — ideas into living forms, 
incarnating in. himself the New Japan, 
deserves and will yet % 

have a-detailed and com- 

prehensive . bio g raphy. 

Meanwhile, we are thank- 

ful for this popular man- 

ual of 114 pages. It pic- 
tures Ito as decidedly 
human. Part first tells 
of his early days and 
aspirations, his sailing 
voyage to Europe and his 
meteoric return to Cho- 
shiu, to dissuade his 
feudal lord from the in- 
sanity of war with Euro- 
peans in 1864. Part. sec- 
ond pictures the Meiji 
era (1868-1909), and his 
official life, as adminis- 
trator, father of the con- 
stitution, and guide and 
dictator in politics. Ito's 


& 


The Theory of the Theater. By Clayton 
Hamilton. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 
net. 

The Theory of the Theater is a live 
book, tho not a permanent one. To be 
sure, its journalistic quality—its close- 
ness to the actual season, and the season 
before, cannot obscure the vigor of Mr. 
Hamilton's attitude; but the-absence of 
perspective is -scmetimes rather discon- 
certing; all the more so because the 
critic himself\is so cocksure. Even in 


accepting, up to a certain point Mr. ~ 


Hamilton’s views, we are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Eaton, who, in The 
American Stage of Today discussed Mr. 
Hamilton’s chapters as they first ap- 
peared in The Forum, and described 
their writer as one “who takes his own 
brains to the theatcr, but thinks nobody 
else does.” 








eee 


private life, in certain phases, here 
frankly outlined, was not attractive, nor 
is it ah inspiring story. Yet this is an 
illuminating and pleasing little book. 
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Travels in History. By Mark Twain. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 50 cents. 


Mark Twain’s Speeches. With a Preface by 
* Mark Twain and an Introduction by 
%. W. D. Howells. New York: Harper & 

“Bros. $2 net. 

Whefi Chafles Lamb d'scussed abiblia. 
probably he was anticipating the publica- 
tion of these so-called Travels in  His- 
tory, culled from’ the 
work of a great. humor- 
ist, by a school superin- 
tendent, and by | him 
“arranged for home and 
supplementary reading in 
the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades.” ~ In Mr. 
Kendall’s introduction he 
speaks a word for “vital- 
ity and reality” in books 
for children, as also for 
the genius of nationality ; 
and, quotha, “In . Mark 
Twain we have the na- 
tional spirit as seen with 
our own eyes.” | When 
Mr. Howells wrote this 
somewhat difficult  sen- 
tence, he was not, neces- 
sarily, thinking of The 
Prince and the Pauper, 
The Yankee in King Arthur's Court 
end Joan of Arc, which are the books 
upon which Mr. Kendall draws.’ The 
Yankee he praises as “a study of the 
opposed ideals of democracy and feu- 
dalism.”» This would have amused 
“one of the greatest American authors” ; 
and how he would have delighted in 
all the obituary essays in the recent 
issues of the magazines! As for the 
Speeches, well adapted as. some of 
these were to their occas‘ons, one’ is 
tempted to prefer the frontispiece to all 
the other contents of the volume. _ This 
is a not very familar portrait of the 
author whom we shall-always remember 
—tho neither for his Trazels in History 
nor vet for his oratory. These speeche: 
are for that matter altogether brief ;. as 
specimens of spoken humor ever should 
be. It is a question whether he who de- 
livered them would have favored their 
publication; or, publishing, would have 
acted wisely. Anent the first of them, 
good reading is furnished in Mr. How- 
ell’s contribution to the September 
Harper's Magazine, 
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Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. 
By H. Addington Bruce. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

To thousands of readers the story of 
Boone’s career is one of never-failing 
interest. The name of Boone has been 
a noted one all over the world for nearly 
a century; and his personality has exer- 
cised upon many men, as it did on Lord 
Byron, a peculiar fascination. Mr. 
Bruce has retold the frontiersman’s life 
carefully as to detail and in an attrac- 
tive manner. He does not overrate his 
hero; he places Boone among the men 
of the time in a light and setting that 
will be approved by most students of 
history. He has also vividly and faith- 
fully pictured the common life of fron- 
tier days. Incidentally, he has unearthed 
some evident records of the later life of 
John Finley, the frontiersman who in- 
duced Boone to make his first trip to 
Kentucky, and who accompanied him 
there, but of whose subsequent career 
historians have heretofore been silent. A 
map showing the old Warrior’s Path 
and the Wilderness Road is given, but 


Copyrighted by T. 


Gilbert White, 1909. 


BOONE’S FIRST GLIMPSE OF 


this is rather too small to be of value. 
The frontispiece is a picture of Boone, 
from the portrait painted by Cheste: 
Harding, in the hero’s eighty-fifth year. 
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The Poetic New World. Compiled by Lucy 
H. Humphrey. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $1.50 net. 
Uniform with the Poetic Old World 
is issued this new anthology of Ameri- 
can place poems, with Walt Whitman’s 


“I hear America singing, the varied carols I 
hear,” 


set upon the title-page as a motto. One 


is reminded, rather, of Mr. Bryce’s 
query, “Where is your American 
poetry?” (which we quote from 


memory), in turning the pages of this 
really beautiful little book that contains, 
by the way, more than five hundred 
pages, and poems on American themes 
by such foreigners as Tom Moore, Lord 
3yron, Wordsworth, Thackeray and 
Stevenson. New England bulks con- 
spicuous here; both in regard to places 
and poets. Thus Pennsylvania is ac- 
corded only passages from Whittier’s 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim and Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. Delaware has only a por- 
tion of Bayard Taylor’s Peach Blossoms 
—but, then, Delaware is such a little 





KENTUCKY. 


State. On the other hand, some of the 
New England sites are celebrated by 
non-Yankee Americans; and there is 
nothing in its genre more delightful, in 
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all this volume, than Bret Harte’s dainty 
Newport Romance— 

“Her lover was fickle and fine and French.” 
Where tradition has touched this young 
land, then, poets of almost all the States 
have done their best by their subject. It 
is the absence of tradition even con- 
ceivably romantic that has handicapped 
our regionalists. Thanks to Joaquin 
Miller, Bret Harte, and others, the Far 
West makes a better showing than any 
part of the land except New England; 
tho here too it is only a relatively richer 
tradition that makes the verses possible. 
As for the New England pages, most of 
them are banal enough, when all is 
said and done; it is in quantity that they 
chiefly excel. In a newly published 
volume of Hawthorne letters, the ro- 
mancer writes: 

“Whittier’s book is poor stuff; I like the 

man, but have no high opinion either of his 
poetry or prose.” 
This in the early fifties. The statement 
might be extended, in its application, to 
other excellent New Englanders. Thin, 
indeed, is their product—even when 
garnered by a loving hand. As for New 
York’s share, we are chiefly impressed 
by the desperate effort that has been 
made in these last few years to catch the 
elusive romance of the modern ‘mael- 
strom, so far as it really exists. The 
present anthologist unblushingly passes 
over Nat Willis’s one really beautiful 
little poem, 

“The shadows lay along Broadway,” 
and has found space to include, besides 


Walt Whitman’s always admirable 
Mannahatta, a portion of Richard 
Hovey’s too little known Winter 


Thought of Dartmouth in Manhattan, 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s Brooklyn Bridge, E. 
C. Stedman’s Pan in Wall Street, such 
verses as Mr. Firkins’s On a Subway 
Express, and Mr. Roberts’s On the 
Elevated Railroad at r1roth Street. We 
sing the cacophony of our transpor- 
tation systems in the wilderness of 
novelty, which we name New York; and 
perhaps in time these things will, in- 
deed, savor of romance. It is almost too 
soon to know. This is, in any case, an 
entertaining little book for library or for 
railway journey; disappointing in most 
respects except its mere form as a 
book, but opening up wide vistas of re- 
flection and examination. 


. French language. 
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Literary Notes 


....The third volume of Thoreau’s writings 
to be edited and illustrated by Clifton Johnson 
is Walden and is to be published by Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


....On the Henry Holt & Co. book-list for 
October appears a translation of Henri Berg- 
son’s theory of life and intellect under the 
title, Creative Evoluticn. The rendering is 
by Arthur Mitchell. 


..The Abbey Theater Company of Dub- 
lin seriously contemplates visiting the United 
States during the coming season with a reper- 
tory of plays by Lady Gregory, W. B. Yeats, 
and the late John Synge. 


..The French Academy has now reached 
the letter “E” in its revised dictionary of the 
Twenty years having been 
spent over the letters A, B, C, and D, the 
completed portion of the work is already out 
of date. 


.Montrose J. Moses is the writer of The 
Literature of the South, a study of the subject 
beginning with Captain John Smith and com- 
ing down to cur own Foxes and Pages. The 
book is promised for fall publication by Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


....-Henry Frowde announces for autumn 
publication The Oxford Book of Italian Verse, 
XIIIth Century—XIXth Century, edited by 
St. John Lucas, who also selected the poems 
included in the Oxford Book of French Verse. 
Upward of a hundred Italian authors are to 
be represented. 


.The London booksellers, the Leightons, 
offer for sale the rare and complete Book of 
the Apecalypse, issued by Broch about 1430. 
This perfect example of a block-book they 
offer for*$18,000o—and add to the bargain the 
famous Latin Bible, from the same establish- 
ment (1475), formerly owned by William 
Morris. 


....The prize play written for production at 
Stratford-on-Avon in the Memorial Theater 
by Mrs. Lionel Marks (Josephine Preston Pea- 
body), of Cambridge, Massachusetts, was per- 
formed some time since in the presence of an 
enthusiastic audience. The London critics con- 
sider the piece imaginative and, in a literary 
sense, pleasing; but deficient in dramatic pow- 
er. Meantime, the Stratford summer per- 
formances in the Town Hall began with the 
presentation of the freedom of the town to 
Mr. Benson—Mrs. Marks’s producer and in- 
terpreter. The last honorary freeman of the 
borough was Edmund Garrick. 


.. Duffield & Co. are the publishers of the 
new uniform edition of Fiona Macleod (Wil- 
liam Sharp), the price of which is $1.50 per 
volume. We have before us two volumes— 
The Sin Eater and The Washer of the Ford. 
in one single volume, The Dominion cf 
Dreams and Under the Dark Stars, in another. 
The first of these contains five tales not in- 
cluded in the original editions. A brief note 


by Mrs. Sharp is added to each volume. These 
contributions to Celtic literature are too well 
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known to demand criticism at the present 
moment; it is enough to add that they are pre- 
sented in a form altogether worthy. 


....With the growing interest in recreation 
and out-of-door play for children, such a vol- 
ume as the Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Playground Congress and Year Book of 1909, 
issued by the Playground Association of 
America, is of considerable value to the in- 
telligent play director, the recreation center 
principal, the settlement worker and the va- 
rious persons who superintend and manage 
systematic recreation. The volume includes 
a tentative report of a committee on a nor- 
mal course in play, discussions in folk danc- 
ing, athletics for boys, story telling and fes- 
tivals, and other information and suggestive 
helps along these lines 


....Before Colonel Roosevelt entered Af- 
rica, he was interviewed by a correspondent 
of the Paris Journal, at Naples. An enter- 
taining interview was, at any rate, published 
in that newspaper ; tho it was subsequently de- 
nied by the traveler. Now, coincidentally with 
the issue, thru Charles Scribner’s Sons, of the 
“superb volume, African Game Trails,’ comes 
the publication of a book by that Naples in- 
terviewer, M. Jean de Bonnefon. We quote 
from page 203 of his work entitled, Les Cours, 
Péglise, et la Ville: “M. Roosevelt vend ses 
articles, vend ses voyages, vend ses coups de 
fusil. Il met un taximetre au nom qu'il a 
rendu illustre.” From fear of lese majesté 
we do not translate these daring sentences. 
We ask ourselves the question, however, does 
Colonel Roosevelt really use the taximeter 
spoken of? For African Game Trails is a 
beautiful volume in large octavo, and has five 
hundred and twenty-nine pages; to say noth- 
ing of fifty pictures of deceased fauna. 


....In the flood of literature called forth 
by the current lectures and works of Dr. Ar- 
thur Drews, of Carlsruhe, denying the histor- 
ical existence of Jesus, probably the most note- 
worthy reply is that of the nonogenarian Pro- 
tessor Dr. Chwolson, of St. Petersburg, en- 
titled Ueber die Frage, ob Jesus gelebt hat. 
The author, who is the Nestor among scientific 
Talmudists, investigates the literature contem- 
poraneous with the New Testament, especially 
the Rabbinical, and shows that the reports here 
found concerning Jesus and His work are ex- 
actly what in accordance with the canons of 
correct historiography could be expected. This 
multum in parvo 1s published as a good sized 
pamphlet by H. Huessel, of Leipzig. The 
same burning question has called forth an ex- 
cellent work by Professor Johannes Weiss, of 
Heidelberg, entitled Jesus von Nazareth, 
Mythuss oder Geschichte? In a series of lec- 
tures the author handles with keen logic the 
objections to the historical existence of Jesus 
as voiced especially by Drs. Kallhoff, Drews 
and Jensen. The same author, in conjunction 
with his. Heidelberg colleague, Dr. Griitz- 
macher, has issued another more popular dis- 
cussion of the same ‘subject, entitled Die 
Geschichtlichkeit Jesu. Both of these brochures 
are published by J. C. B. Mohr, of Tiibingen. 
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Ir has been observed that a certain Atchison 
man, who was married only a few months 
ago, sits around and mopes a good deal, and 
when any one tells how two can live as cheap- 
ly as one, providing the wife is economical, 
and really loves her husband, he says: “Yes, 
in a pig’s left wrist!’ Which has caused the 
men to imagine that he has come back.— 
Atchison Globe. 


JoserpH C. THompson, Republican candidate 
for Governor of Alabama, was asked whether 
Roosevelt would be President again. His an- 
swer was this story: 

An old darky servant, devoted to General Jackson, 
waited on him in the General’s last hours. Right 
after the General’s death a preacher asked Rastus it 
he thought Jackson would go to heaven. 

“I doan know, boss, ef ‘e’ll go foah sure, but he 
can ef he wants to,” replied the darky. 

A YorRKSHIREMAN was standing next to a 
representative of the Red Rose on the sec- 
ond day of the Blackpool flying meeting, 
when he remarked: “I understand that jus- 
tice is meted out very quickly in these parts.” 

“Quickly!” exclaimed the Lancastrian. ‘TI 
should think it is. Why, mate, only yester- 
day an airman fell out of his aeroplane, and 
he was tried and sentenced to six months in 
jail before he hit the ground.” 

“You don’t say so! What was the charge?” 

“Vagrancy; he had no visib!e means of sup- 
port."—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE PRESENT STYLE. 
Mary had a little skirt 
Tied tightly in a bow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
She simply couldn’t go. 
—RHarper’s Bazar. 


THE GOUSSLER. 

(The goussle is a Russian musical instru- 
~ 1 and only six people know how to play 
it. 

Wuen father plays the goussle, 

From distant parts and near 
The neighbors come in swarms and some 
Can scarce restrain the tear. 
But others like the music; 
They say it’s simply grand 
When father strikes up “Kelly,” 
Or, “Let’s Go Down the Strand.” 


When father plays the goussle 
It hurts him, poor old dad. 
His trill or shake makes father ache, 
But on he goes, by gad. 
It isn’t everybody 
Could stick it out like him. 
But father’s lungs are leather; 
He’s sound in wind and limb. 


When father played the goussle 
Last week before the Czar 
His majesty screamed with joy and beamed, 
And gave him a cigar. 
He cried out, “Good! Encoreski!” 
Would hear of no refusal. 
Bombs fill the air. He doesn’t care, 
When father plays the goussle. 
—London Globe, 
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The Biters Bit 

THe rats that gnawed a file did, not 

hurt the file, but their own teeth got 
ground down. Conspirators have sel- 
dom been more thoroly exposed than 
have those been who attempted to create 
a quarrel between President Taft and 
ex-President Roosevelt. 
* We do not suppose that Mr. Taft 
cared who should be chosen as tempo- 
rary chairman of the New York Repub- 
lican Convention, whether Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman or ex-President Roose- 
velt. Either would have been a natural 
choice, so far as distinction goes. Nor 
do we suppose that Mr. Roosevelt was 
greedy for the honor; it would add little 
to his sheaf of glory. 

Yet to the bosses of the party, to the 
men who had so bitterly opposed Gov- 
ernor Hughes, who had been beaten by 
him again and again, but who had given 
him the kick of a mule just as he was 
to leave the service of his State to. un- 
dertake the most exalted service he 
could do for the country, it did make a 
serious difference which of the two men 
should open the convention, make the 
keynote address and appoint the com- 
mittees, particularly the committee on 
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platform. Mr. Sherman they could con- 
trol, but not Mr. Roosevelt. They knew 
that there were those in their committee, 
probably a majority of them, who 
wished Mr. Roosevelt chosen. So the 
“old guard” gave out that at their meet- 
ing no ‘selection would be made, and 
that only the time and place would be 
settled. Thus they put others off their 
guard and sprang the unexpected mo- 
tion to make Mr. Sherman temporary 
chairman and elected him over Mr. 
Roosevelt. They were glad to humiliate 
Mr. Roosevelt and at the same time to 
humiliate also Governor Hughes, whose 
reforms both President Taft and Mr. 
koosevelt had endorsed. 

But in order to secure votes in the 
committee for the Vice - President 
against Mr. Roosevelt, they represented 
that the President approved Mr. Sher- 
man’s election. They purposely misrep- 
resented the President’s position and 
action, and concealed from: their asso- 
ciates the advice which he had given. 
His only object was to prevent a quarrel 
and secure harmony. For this reason he 
had exprest the positive desire that no 
action should be taken without consult- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt. They did not con- 
sult him; they kept the President’s re- 
quest a secret; they represented that he 
desired Mr. Sherman’s choice, when Mr. 
Sherman’s name had never been men- 
tioned to him, and Mr. Sherman himself 
in the interview just before the meeting 
of the committee had not informed the 
President that he was to be a candidate. 

The purpose of this miserable plot 
was a double one. In the first place it 
was to maintain their control over the 
party in their opposition to the direct 
primary system which they had been 
able to defeat in the extra session called 
by Governor Hughes; for they knew 
that the very effect of direct primary 
nomination was to eliminate boss con- 
trol and give the power of choice to the 
people. Their other purpose was to 
make a break between the President and 
their enemy, Mr. Roosevelt. It looked 
likely to succeed in this respect. The 
press of the country believed that Mr. 
Roosevelt must break, had broken, with 
the President. The bosses were jubi- 
lant and truculent. 

But at that moment President Taft 
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spoke out. He broke thru all their nets 
of lies. He told the people that he had 
never been informed of the proposition 
to select Mr. Sherman; that Mr. Sher- 
man’s name had never been mentioned 
to him; and that he had definitely asked 
them to consult with Mr. Roosevelt; and 
then he added that he still favored the 
progressive policy of Governor Hughes. 
He gave the documents. The conspir- 
ators were exposed, and were silenced. 

So it was that the pack that went out 
on a hunt found that their game had 
turned sharply upon them. ‘Lhey tried 
to set the President and the ex-President 
against each other; but the result was 
‘that both President and ex-President 
were joined against them. They are al- 
ready beaten, and all the revenge they 
can take is to knife their party on elec- 
tion day. But we think that their fol- 
lowing will dwindle-away. The party 
will be stronger in New York State for 
their defeat, and the expectation, even 
their own expectation, that the State 
would go Democratic, is much reduced 
by this sensational outcome. Mr. Roose- 
velt is now in the field to fight for pro- 
gressive measures, and he has the Presi- 
dent with him, and the people will be 
with him. 

ed 


The Sibley Scandal 


In Pennsylvania, there are only two 
known ways of enlivening a dull polit- 
ical campaign. One of these is to call a 
new party into existence, then fail to 
secure fusion with the other opposition 
parties, and finally to develop internal 
friction. This isthe story of the Berry- 
Gibboney Keystone organization. The 
second recipe is to develop a few more 
scandals within the Republican ranks. 
The State Hospital fizzle at Rittersville 
seemed at first to have the makings of 
. a scandal of this kind. Here is a prop- 
erty that has deteriorated even before it 
has been completed. But this variation 
upon the State Capitol robbery fails to 
awaken Pennsylvania from her lethargy. 
The figures of the “graft” were all too 
small. 

It is dubious, even, whether the case 
of the Standard Oil statesman, Joseph 
C. Sibley, formerly Democrat, Populist, 
Prohibitionist, now “regular” Repub- 
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lican, will appeal to the constituents of 
the Hon. Boies Penrose as particularly 
interesting. For all that he has done is 
to secure renomination to Congress as a 
Cannon Republican on a platform of 
high tariff and a policy of electoral de- 
bauchery. The case is well summed up 
by the only Democratic newspaper pub- 
lished in Philadelphia : 

“After investing $42,500 in a Congressional 
nomination, Joseph C. Sibley startled the coun- 
try by announcing that his heart would not 
allow him to incur the excitement of collect- 
ing the political goods for which he had paid, 
and he would therefore withdraw from the 
field. Astonishment over this announcement 
was shortlived, for it became known soon after 
that he had been arrested for debauching vot- 
ers. Among other means he is alleged to have 
employed to convince the Republican voters 
that he ought to be the party candidate were 
cigars wrapped in two-dollar bills and then 
in tin-foil.” 

It would appear that Mr. Sibley’s 
chief blunder has been the fact that his 
bribery was done upon a scale too 
obviously retail. Trained tho he was in 
the school of Quay, he is thus out of 
touch with the generous spirit of con- 
temporary Keystone politics. 

There is a bribery law in Pennsylvania 
which is intended to prevent bribery by 
limiting the purposes for which money 
may be spent at elections. But this case: 
seems to show that it cannot be made 
effective. There ought to be a limit set 
not only to the nature of the expense, 
but also to the amount. That a candi- 
date for Congress can spend over $40,- 
ooo for an office whose legitimate emolu- 
ment in two years is only $15,000 is ab- 
surd and most suspicious. A case like 
this ought to remind every State legis- 
lature of its duty in this matter. Indeed, 
Congress may well consider it, for the 
election of Congressmen is a national 
affair; and before now Congress has 
controlled Congressional elections. 


st 
The New England That Was 


“THE passing of New England” is a 
phrase that always needs interpretation. 
New England is still on the map. Each 
succeeding census shows a continuing 
growth of New England’s population. 
More vigouous is the growth of her in- 
dustries. Her civilization, in the higher 
sense of the word, has probably not de- 
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teriorated, altho her political influence is 
not relatively so great as it was, and she 
no longer puts forth a literary product 
of international repute. The New Eng- 
land civilization is flourishing, too, thru- 
out a broad belt of States stretching 
westward from the Hudson River to the 
Mississippi and beyond, where dwell mil- 
lions of descendants of the Pilgrim and 
the Puritan stock. 

Nevertheless, there is a sense in which 
it is true to say that the old New Eng- 
land is gone. If you seek New England 
people of English ancestry you must look 
for them today in the Western States, in 
the great cities of both the East and the 
West, and in the larger population cen- 
ters of New England itself. The people 
of that older English blood are no longer 
to be found in considerable numbers on 
the New England farms. If you are 
spending vacation days at one of the old 
homesteads, well back from any railway 
or industrial town, you may hear, as you 
sit on the porch after dusk, the voices of 
men driving cattle or bringing in the loads 
of hay, and discover that they are talking 
in a foreign tongue. Some of them may 
be Swedes, or Hungarians, or French- 
Canadians, but most of them are Italians. 
Thruout Connecticut, for example, the 
Italians in large numbers have taken pos- 
session of the farms once owned and 
worked by men who knew the meaning 
of the town meeting, and whose chief in- 
terest, other than their economic life, 
centered in the Congregational Church, 
whose white spire, stark in the moon- 
light, is now a ghostlike monument to 
the memory of things that were. 

These newcomers of the alien tongue 
are not “undesirable citizens.” They are 
industrious, thrifty and well-behaved. 
They are demonstrating that the New 
England farms can still yield abundantly 
in return for hard work and careful 
management. Their new owners obtain 
from them ample crops, including quan- 
tities of garden products which the farm- 
ers of an earlier time never thought of 
raising for the markets. And, as you re- 
flect upon the certainty that within fifty 
years practically the whole rural popula- 
tion of New England will consist of peo- 
ple descended from Continental Europe, 
with ideas, tastes and traditions unlike 
those of your ancestors, you can picture 
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to yourself the time when a New Eng- 
land people will think and speak of the 
old gravestones and of the genealogical 
records in probate courts and town 
clerks’ offices as you have been wont to 
think and speak of the flint arrow heads 
and the stone hatchets of a yet earlier 
and now vanished race. But you will 
have forgotten the public schools and in- 
termarriage. 

If you are curious to find reasons for 
the passing of the Anglo-Saxon New 
England farmer, you can take your 
choice among a dozen plausible ones 
that have been offered by the statisticians 
and economists. But probably it will be 
your observation of the habits of these 
latest New Englanders from the peasant 
farms of Italy that will suggest an ex- 
planation nearest to the truth. It may 
be an unpatriotic thing to say, but the 
fact is, that New Englanders of the 
Puritan strain were not, as a rule, good 
farmers. They did not work their land 
economically, they were not always 
enterprising, they did not entirely love 
the farmer’s life. It is a popular error 
which assumes that the men who came 
with Bradford and Lothrop, with Endi- 
cott and Winthrop, were for the most 
part tillers of the soil. The shipping 
lists and other records will surprise you 
if you are not familiar with them, by the 
frequency with which they describe the 
first immigrants as “tanner,” “cord- 
wainer,” “clothier,” “miller,” “carpen- 
ter” or “smith.” Comparatively few of 
them came from the land, or even from 
strictly rural places. They came in rela- 
tively large numbers from London, and 
towns of some importance, like Dor- 
chester, St. Albans, Sandwich, Ipswich, 
Lincoln and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Here 
in their new home there was compara- 
tively little call for their skill as artisans. 
They became farmers.of necessity, and 
rarely with enthusiasm. Their interest 
in the land was mainly speculative, and 
one has only to turn to such a work as 
Edward Johnson’s “Wonder Working 
Providence of Sion’s Saviour in New 
England” to discover that they had as 
keen an instinct for the “unearned incre- 
ment” as any real estate operator in 
Oklahoma or Seattle. 

If this bit of history does indeed tell 
us why the early New Englanders were 
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not, in truth, good farmers, and why 
their descendants have been so eager to 
leave the farm, it suggests also a more 
cheering thought. Civilization has never, 
to any great extent, been developed or 
conserved “on the farm.” The rural 
stock itself has survived, and its influ- 
ence has spread, thru the commingling 
of the sons of the soil with other blood 
in the towns. It is in the town that the 
New England blood and ideas survive 
today, and it is there that they are assim- 
ilating and Americanizing the newer 
Americans, who are buying up our an- 
cestral homes. : 


The Boy Scouts 


WHEN General Sir Baden-Powell or- 
ganized his Boy Scouts in 1908, we sus- 
pected it was an insidious attempt to in- 
stil militarism into the British youth. 
True, the fascinating principles of Indian 
life were incorporated into the move- 
ment, as well as social features, such as 
savings banks, fire drills and outdoor 
games. But the organization was pre- 
dominately military, and there was much 
saluting of the flag, rifle practice and 
preparation for national defense. 

The movement has now crossed the 
ocean and Ernest Thompson-Seton (né 
Seton-Thompson) has amalgamated it 
with his decade-old brotherhood of 
“Woodcraft Indians” that mustered 100,- 
000 youths. Mr. Thompson-Seton seems 
to have drawn most of the military fangs 
from his American adaptation, for it is 
now almost wholly a movement for keep- 
ing American boys out of doors and busy 
at something interesting and useful. It 
seems to deserve, therefore, the hearty 
encouragement of all good people. 

The first handbook of “The Boy 
Scouts of America” has just appeared, 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., of 
this city. As a manual of woodcraft, 
scouting and life-craft it should be in the 
hands of every lad in the land from 
twelve to eighteen years of age, whether 
a prospective scout or not. It gives a 
complete account of how to organize a 
vatrol of scouts and how to learn the 
Morse and wig-wag code, the semaphore, 
Indian signs and blazes, boxing the com- 
pass. finding latitude by the stars, and 
measuring distances and altitudes. It 


gives full instruction in camping, hunt- 
ing, fishing, cooking, first aid to the in- 
jured, archery, building log cabins and 
teepees, making knots, trailing, riding, 
mountain climbing, long distance run- 
ning, water sports, nature study, geol- 
ogy, photography and all manner of 
games that develop alertness, observa- 
tion, skill, courage, fortitude and char- 
acter. 

The scouts, of course, have their se- 
cret signs and signals—mysteries ever 
dear to youth, as the college secret socie- 
ties attest. They have also an admirable 
system of discipline based on the military 
idea to teach them obedience, and many 
honors and prizes to be striven for to de- 
velop their ambition. The movement, in 
fine, seems to be founded on an abso- 
lutely sound boy psychology. Were it 
not for the fact that the American peo- 
ple take their sports in “crazes” promptly 
abandoning them after the novelty wears 
off, we should say that the Boy Scout 
movement is destined to bring health, 
happiness and all round education to mil- 
lions of American lads for generations to 
come, 

The old-fashioned country boy of a 
century ago, as Mr. Thompson-Seton 
savs, could 
“ride, shoot,. skate, run, swim; he was handy 
with tools; he knew the woods; he was physi- 
cally strong, self-reliant, resourceful, well-de- 
veloped in body and mind. In addition to 
which he had a good moral training at home. 
He was respectful to his superiors, obedient 
to his parents, and altogether the best mate- 
rial of which a nation could be made.” 

Today all this is changed. We live in 
an age of great cities and specialization 
in industry. Cities are made for men, 
not boys. A city home offers no rational 
outlet for a boy’s activities. The streets 
are worse, and there are not enoug! 
playgrounds to accommodate one-fiftieth 
of the boys who need them. Even the 
old-time all-round country farm is in 
many cases being divided up and worked 
intensively and along special lines. The 
American home is not the school of life 
it once was. The personal interest in 
outdoor life and competitive games is 
being superseded by school and college 
athletics, where a few over-worked, un- 
der-brained champions strive in an arena, 
while a vast crowd of betting, cigaret- 
smoking, Rah-Rah boys squat on the 
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bleachers raucously “rooting” for the 
home team. Is it any wonder that many 
thoughtful people are turning against the 
inherently noble games of baseball, foot- 
ball and their like? 

So we welcome the Boy Scouts. Let 
Chief Scout Thompson-Seton, his scout 
masters and all others in authority cut 
out the play-acting and make-believe 
that still remains in the movement. Let 
them likewise eliminate the pseudo-mili- 
tary spirit. What remains seems whol- 
ly good, for it takes the boy at his most 
impressionable age and teaches him obe- 
dience, self-sacrifice, continence, skili, 
courage and the love of home, country 
and his fellow men. 


er) 
Treason to Truth 


WE gave last week an account of the 
examination which a candidate must un- 
dergo from the new Biblical Institute at 
Rome before he can receive the degree 
of Doctor of Sacred Scriptures; but we 
did not then give the oath which he must 
subscribe to before it is conferred, for 
we had not then seen it, and we think it 
has not hitherto been translated from 
the Latin. The Ecclesiastical Review, 
which gives it in the original, wisely re- 
frains from making the usual English 
abstract of it. 

In a motu proprio the Pope says that, 
in order to make sure that those thus 
taught and honored “may faithfully de- 
liver over the instruction they had re- 
ceived to their scholars without any 
suspicion of a variant sense (deviti 
sensus),” they must therefore repeat the 
following oath : 

“I, N. N., submit myself, with all possible 
reverence, and with a sincere mind I adhere, 
to all the decisions, declarations and prescrip- 
tions of the Apostolic See or the Roman Pon- 
tiffs concerning the Sacred Scriptures and con- 
cerning the right manner of explaining them, 
and especially the ‘Encyclical Letter of Leo 
XIII Providentissimus Deus, and the Motu 
Proprio of Pius X Praestantia Scripture 
Sacre, and his Apostolic Letter Vinee Electe, 
in which it is commanded that ‘all must sub- 
ject themselves in conscience to accept the 
decisions of the Pontifical Council on Bibli- 
cal Matters pertaining to doctrine, whether 
already given out or to be hereafter published, 
equally with the decrees of the Sacred Con- 
gregation approved by the Pontiff; nor can 
any mark of obedience refused, or of rash ut- 
terance, be free from very serious fault, when- 
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ever by word or writing they attack these 
decisions. Wherefore, I pledge myself that 
| will faithfully, entirely and sincerely keep 
and inviolably guard ‘the decisions and decrees 
published or to be published by the Apostolic 
See and the Pontifical Biblical Commission’ 
as ‘the supreme norm and rule of my studies,’ 
nor will 1 ever, whether in teaching or in any 
words or writings whatever, attack them! 
Thus I pledge myself, thus I swear, so God 
help me and these holy Gospels of God.” 

The document concludes with the 
command that it remain “established and 
firm” (ratum firmumque) “no matter 
who may oppose” (contrariis quibus- 
cumque minime obstantibus). It is 
dated June 29. 

This is a day in which we hold that 
university teaching must be free. It is 
amazing to learn that in a Christian 
Church candidates for a high degree 
must solemnly swear that they will al- 
ways teach just what a selected board of 
scholars have agreed to, or shall here- 
after agree to proclaim. To scholarship 
it is suicidal; to truth it is treason: 

With such a principle enforced at the 
Vatican we cannot be surprised that 
bishops in this country do their best to 
divert their youth from the public 
schools and urge them to go only to 
Catholic colleges. Two weeks ago we 
gave the account of the removal of a 
priest from his church because he had 
said a kind word for Smith College and 
President Seelye. The America, edited 
by Jesuits and the ablest of Catholic 
weeklies, defends the bishop against our 
criticism by simply declaring that he and 
another bishop were only obeying the 
law laid down for them: 

“The Catholic bishops of Springfield and 
Trenton are held up as types of ‘a narrow, 
anti-American spirit? in Tue INDEPENDENT’S 
August 18 issue, when what is charged against 
them is a simple, unaffected doing of their 
duty as bishops of the Catholic Church.” 

It is fortunate that some other bishops 
do not see their duty so uncharitably. 


& 


The Revolt Against Laurier 


PREMIER LAURIER had the time of his 
life on his recent tour of the Provinces 
of the Dominion which lie between Lake 
Superior and the Pacific Ocean. But 
it was not the triumphal progress he had 
been promised when, at the instigation 
of the official Liberals from the West, 
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he undertook a speechmaking tour from 
Ottawa to British Columbia. Fourteen 
years as Premier have made a woful 
change in Laurier. From the time he 
went in Parliament in 1874 until he 
became Premier of a Liberal Govern- 
ment in 1896 Laurier posed as a demo- 
crat. Between 1874 and 1896, according 
to his own showing, there was not a 
more whole-souled -democrat on the 
North American continent than Wilfrid 
Laurier. He was of the people. He 
ostentatiously paraded that fact, and 
everywhere announced his sympathy 
with the common people and his desire 
to lighten the burdens under which they 
had labored from 1879 as the result of 
the national policy that Macdonald and 
the Tories had imposed on the Domin- 
ion. In the old days the English lan- 
guage failed Laurier when he denounced 
the Macdonald policy as robbery and 
slavery, and reiterated his pledges that 
when the Liberal party came into power 
there should be an end of these burden- 
some conditions. 

Laurier used to exhaust the dictionary 
when he denounced the Tory national 
policy, and thereby earned the gold 
medal of the Cobden Club, of London. 
But just as soon as he came into power 
he took over bag and baggage the na- 
tional policy he had so long denounced ; 
and at the same time he adopted the 
Tory policies as regards the Senate and 
the railways. The upshot is that all dis- 
tinctions between the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties on the issues which 
formerly divided them have completely 
disappeared at Ottawa. The official 
Liberals for fourteen years have been 
pursuing the ends that from 1878 to 
1896 were the mission of the Tories. 
The Tories today are consequently quite 
without a mission and without policies; 
and nowadays the only dividing line at 
Ottawa lies in the fact that the Tories 
are the friends of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, while the Liberals are the 
friends and generous patrons of the 
Grand Trunk and the Canada Northern. 

The many interests that for revenue 
only, from 1878 to 1896, were allied 
with the Tories when they were in 
power are today quite as closely allied 
with official Liberalism. The alliance is 
to the same end—for revenue only; and 


since. 1896 the alliance has been much 
more advantageous to the privileged in- 
terests than was the old alliance with the 
Tories so long and so notoriously asso- 
ciated with Macdonald and the Red 
Parlor at Toronto, where Macdonald 
openly received contributions to cam- 
paign funds that the interests considered 
it to their ultimate gain to disgorge. 
The advantage of the alliance of the 
interests with the Liberals has been 
greater than that of the alliance with the 
Tories because Canada has been pros- 
perous and growing since 1896. Prices 
have been much higher, and as nearly 
all the duties in the Dominion tariff are 
on an ad valorem basis, there never was 
a period in the economic history of 
Canada when the tariff was of greater 
value to the protected manufacturers 
than in the fourteen years that lie be- 
tween the incoming of. the Liberal Gov- 
ernment in 1896 and Laurier’s tour of 
the prairie provinces in the summer of 
IQIO. 

Bounties were begun as part of the 
national policy in 1883. But up to 1896 
the total payments had not exceeded a 
quarter of a million dollars. Between 
1896 and 1910, under Laurier’s Govern- 
ment, the Treasury at Ottawa has car- 
ried $17,000,000 to the privileged inter- 
ests. Railway subsidies since 1896 have 
been as lavish and under as easy condi- 
tions as they were from 1878 to 1896. 
The sole difference has been that since 
1896 most of the subsidies have gone to 
the Grand Trunk and the Canada 
Northern instead of to the Canadian 
Pacific, as was the case under Mac- 
donald and the: Tories. 

But what has given significance to 
Laurier’s tour of the prairie provinces 
—what promises to make Canadian polli- 
tics unusually interesting for two years 
to come, and what has made the tour 
the most disagreeable and disturbing of 
Laurier’s political experiences since 1896 
—is the fact that at nearly every stop- 
ping place between the Great Lakes and 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
Laurier was told that the people of the 
West had awakened to a knowledge of 
the New Feudalism of privileged inter- 
ests, and were determined to get from 
under. He was made to understand 
that the farmers and grain growers of 
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the prairie provinces abundantly realize 
his part in fastening the New Feudalism 
on the people of Canada. He was 
bluntly told also that if he could not 
give unequivocal assurance of help in 
getting from under it, the West without 
delay would do its best to make an end 
of the Liberalism that has been in con- 
trol at Ottawa since 1896. Laurier’s 
democratic utterances of his opposition 
days, and in particular his speeches deé- 
nouncing the tariff as robbery and slav- 
ery, were unearthed and brought to his 
attention. So were the pledges embod- 
ied in the Liberal program of 1893—the 
program that Laurier used to climb into 
power and then abandoned as readily as 
a man abandons a worn-out pair of 
shoes. There was no mincing of lan- 
guage on the part of the Western farm- 
ers. Democracy survives between Lake 
Superior and the, Rocky Mountains, and 
neither the Premier’s baronetcy nor his 
official position, scared the spokesmen of 
the delegations of farmers and grain 
growers that were waiting for the Pre- 
mier’s special train at nearly every water 
tank between Kenora and Calgary. 
Their utterances surprised the news- 
paper men who were of the Premier’s 
party. They more than surprised Lau- 
rier. They obviously disconcerted him, 
for Laurier has long suffered from tak- 
ing too seriously the laudation of his 
heaven-bestowed statesmanship that has 
been served out to him without stint for 
the last fourteen years on the editorial 
pages of the organs of the Liberal party 
in St. John, Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Toronto, controlled by the 
interests in alliance, for revenue only, 
with the Liberal party. Laurier was told 
again and again what the West wants. 
It demands lower duties all thru the 
tariff; reciprocity with the United 
States; relief from the exactions of the 
railway companies that control the trans- 
port of grain to tidewater at Montreal; 
and relief also from the interested 
maneuvering and exactions of the com- 
panies that control the elevators at the 
lake terminals. It is what we call insur- 
gency, north of the Canadian line. The 
West is aroused as no part of Canada 
has been aroused since Papineau and 
Mackenzie headed the rebellions in Que- 
bec and Ontario in 1837. It means busi- 
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ness, and something will have to be do- 
ing at Ottawa in the coming winter, or 
Laurier and Fielding will have good 
cause to dread the next general election 
to the Dominion House of Commons. 


a 
The Spanish Contention 


THERE are two matters in dispute in 
the present Spanish difficulty. One is 
restriction of the monastic orders, and 
the other the permission of dissenters 
from the State Church to conduct their 
worship openly. The first is ecclesi- 
astical in so far as it may involve infrac- 
tion of the Concordat with Rome; the 
second is political, as it affects the inter- 
pretation of the Spanish Constitution. It 
is of the latter that we now speak. 

The eleventh article of the Spanish 
Constitution of 1876 says: 

“The Catholic Apostolic Roman religion is 
that of the state. The nation obliges itself to 
maintain its worship and its ministers. 

“No one shall be molested in Spanish terri- 
tory for his religious opinions, nor for the ex- 
ercise of his personal worship, always pro- 
vided due respect is paid to Christian morals. 

“Nevertheless other public ceremonies or 
manifestations than those of the religion oi 
the state will not be permitted.” 

Remember that this is no agreement 
with Rome; it is the act of Spain, and 
Spain can freely interpret or change it. 
This is what Spain has done. 

Tn the year of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution this eleventh article was defined 
by a Royal Order as follows: 

1. “From this date all public manifestations 
of the worship of sects dissenting from the 
Catholic religion are prohibited outside their 
temple or cemetery. 

2. “For the purposes of the foregoing rule 
a ‘public manifestation’ will mean any act per- 
formed on the public street, or on the outer 
walls of the temple or cemetery so as to show 
the ceremonies, rites, uses or customs of a 
dissenting worship, whether by means of pro- 
cessions, inscriptions, banners, emblems, adver- 
tisements or placards.” 

The five remaining sections are merely 
administrational and need not concern us. 

These rules have been enforced with 
considerable strictness. The doors of 


dissenting churches have been kept 
closed during worship, and when one 
church put a cross on its building it had 
to be-removed. It was not until June to 
of this year that by a Royal Order signed 
by Premier Canalejas these restrictions 
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were relieved. In this Order it was de- 
clared that the definition of “public mani- 
festations” was too strict, and did not 
allow all that the eleventh article of the 
Spanish Constitution permitted. 

The point is this. It was “ceremonies 
and public manifestations” of dissenting 
religions that were forbidden in the Con- 
stitution. But what are “manifesta- 
tions’? According to the definition of 
the learned Spanish Academy in its dic- 
tionary, a manifestation is “a public 
meeting (reunién), generally held in the 
open air, and in which the people meet 
to make known their desires or opinions.” 
But the definition and the prohib‘tion 
hitherto in legal force adds to this a 
prohibition of any act, expression or sign 
which might serve to indicate the cere- 
monies, rites, uses or customs of any 
worship other than that of the State. 
Following this definition it is quite evi- 
dent that the law forbade what was not 
forbidden in the Constitution. A placard 
is not a meeting in the open air. 

Accordingly, in order to allow to the 
text of the Constitution all that it would 
authorize, the Royal Circular Order pro- 
ceeds: 

“His Majesty the King (whom God pro- 
tect!) has seen fit to decree that the Royal 
Order of October 23, 1876, be rescinded, and 
that hereafter, in accordance with Article II 
of the constitution, and without prejudice to 
the legislation on the control of public meet- 
ings, the following do not constitute public 
manifestations, and will therefore be author- 
ized: inscriptions, banners, emblems, adver- 
tisements, placards, and other exterior marks 
which serve to indicate the buildings, cere- 
monies, uses and customs of worships other 
than those of the religion of the state.” 

This Royal Order is signed by the 
Prime Minister Canalejas and addressed 
to the various civil governors. 

The Prime Minister seems to be within 
his rights when he declares that this is 
not a religious matter with which the 
Vatican under the Concordat has any- 
thing to do. It is a purely Spanish civil 
matter, affecting only the Spanish Con- 
stitution and its interpretation and ap- 
plication. Accordingly he will take no 
dictation from any outside authority. In 
this he is right. The other question of 
difference has to do with the restraint of 
the religious orders; but that is another 
matter which we do not now discuss. 


For the Benefit of Children 


To prevent cruelty to animals is a 
worthy aim; to prevent cruelty to chil- 
dren is vastly more worthy. The society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren had its origin in 1876, over the case 
of a little girl. Since that time this soci- 
ety has received 252,062 complaints, in- 
volving the custody of 740,245 children ; 
122,623 cases were prosecuted, resulting 
in 105,943 convictions, and 160,977 chil- 
dren have been received and cared for. 

Today there are 350 similar societies 
on the North American continent, as the 
result of its example or inspiration, and 
in Europe, South America, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and even in Africa, its sister soci- 
eties are now doing active and efficient 
work in the interest of neglected and 
abused children. That great British 
organization, with its powerful and in- 
fluential branches in every part of the 
United Kingdom, gladly concedes that 
the New York society was the pioneer 
in the great work that has brought such 
extraordinary results in the cause of 
defenseless children. The original soci- 
ety, which started in one room in New 
York City, now occupies a spacious 
eight-story building entirely devoted to 
the purpose of child rescue. 


Thru its activities many evils which 
formerly prevailed in New York City 
have been supprest. The sending out of 
little girls to sell flowers in the street in 
the night was stopped some years ago. 
The practice of sending unhappy chil- 
dren upon the streets to beg, but in real- 
ity to steal from the passerby, has been 
almost entirely supprest. Helpless chil- 
dren are no longer permitted to be ex- 
hibited in acrobatic feats for the profit 
of the parents. The padrone system, by 
which little street musicians were im- 
ported from Europe and held in prac- 
tical slavery, has also been broken up. 
There is no more of the kind of baby 
farming whereby in former days infants 
were slaughtered wholesale in order to 
support their self-constituted guardians. 

The newest department of work of 
the New York society is a psychiatrical 
department, which helps to reform de- 
linquent children by medical treatment. 
Dr. Schlapp, of Cornell University 
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Medical School, is in charge of the new 
department, examining the children and 
seeing whether medical attention or a 
simple surgical operation might counter- 
act evil tendencies. In the case of most 
children these are occasioned only by 
neglect from birth, and the removal of 
such affections as adenoids makes for 
improvement of mentality and moral 
character. The examinations from this 
standpoint are decidedly interesting, and 
it involves an exhaustive inquiry into all 
sorts of conditions, prenatal and subse- 
quent. 

se 

That Prof. William 
Prof. William James James, who died last 

week, was the 
greatest of American philosophers we do 
not claim, but he was the one best known 
in this country and in Europe. Indeed, 
he had attained a world-wide reputation. 
Others might have enunciated his con- 
clusions and remained obscure, but he 
had the advantage of a pellucid and fas- 
cinating literary style, which gave weight 
and currency to his teachings. He was 
born in 1842, the son of a Swedenborgian 
minister, and two years before his 
brother Henry, the novelist. He had 
the old-fashioned advantage of a general 
culture. In 1872 he began teaching 
anatomy and physiology in Harvard, and 
passed from that department to philos- 
ophy and psychology. We may dismiss 
his eagerness to study the evidences for 
spiritual manifestations, his modified con- 
fidence in the communications of Mrs. 
Piper and Palladino, and his willingness 
to believe that Mr. Hodgson’s spirit had 
tried to keep the promise to communi- 
cate with him. It was no discredit that 
he had the open mind to believe that 
possible which Swedenborg believed he 
had experienced. Professor James’s 
serious fame rests in his writings on 
pragmatism and his book on “The 
Varieties of Religious Experience.” 
That they will have permanent philo- 
sophical or religious value we do not as- 
sert, but they have wonderfully stirred 
our thinking. He was inclined to put 
more value than many of us are able to 
on “the wish to believe” and on the 
weight which the wish to believe should 
have as to the truth believed. Perhaps 
he paid more attention to the extreme 
and abnormal in religious experience 


than they deserve, but the result has been 
to show the real value of religious experi- 
ence. In personality, Professor James was 
just what his reader might expect and 
hope. To students he showed himself to 
be but another student; farther pro- 
gressed, perhaps, but rather more mod- 
est. The simplicity of his literary style 
was matched by the simplicity and gen- 
tleness of his bearing and usual conver- 
sation. For those who knew him at 
Cambridge in the relation of master and 
pupil there is another than the prag- 
matic philosopher to remember: there is 
also the always courteous comrade, the 
reserved but real friend. The first occa- 
sion upon which the writer of this para- 
graph met the great teacher was when 
he was sent by the student-newspaper 
to secure an interview. That interview 
was cheerfully accorded; then the ques- 
tion was put, “Which way are you walk- 
ing?” The stammering student gladly 
followed the other’s route, and answered 
his questions as best he could. “You are 
taking Philosophy la,” mused Professor 
James. “That means that you will use 
my ‘Psychology. But now you are 
studying logic with Professor Royce. 
Can’t you tell me just the impression of 
his lectures that you sophomores have?” 
And the pragmatist was all appreciation 
when the sophomore confessed that from 
2.30 to 3.30 was just the sleepiest hour 
of all the twenty-four—and fatal to the 
study of philosophy. We hope to pub- 
lish in another issue a fuller recognition 
of his work. 


& 


President Taft ad- 
dresses the country in 
his letter for the Re- 
publican campaign book, and appeals to 
voters to support the Republicans as 
against the Democratic party. That is 
right, for he belongs to the Republican 
party, and was elected under its plat- 
form; and by its voters was he com- 
missioned to rule the country. There 
is in it no discourtesy to the patri- 
otic citizens who do not approve the 
principles which the Republican party 
approves; and they have no reason to 
object. Perhaps the most evident note 
in the President’s enumeration of the 
achievements in legislation of the last 
Congress is his modesty. He gives all 


President Taft’s 
Campaign Letter 
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credit to Congress for what it accom- 
plished, and does not hint that but 
for his own persistent demand that the 
platform’s promises be kept very little 
would have been done. Mr. Taft’s self- 
effacement is one of his notable charac- 
teristics. It was not till the very end of 
the last session that the people found out 
how quietly but effectively he had been 
pressing the performance of the party’s 
promises, and his success was according- 
ly a surprise to every one. If he does 
not now congratulate himself he does 
congratulate Congress, the party and the 
country in the remarkable series of im- 
portant laws enacted, which, he says, 
gives us a new ideal of faithfulness to 
party promises. 
a 

One who reads the cam- 
paign letter thru can- 
not but be imprest again 
with the amount of important and 
even epochal legislation achieved. The 
tariff is an old story and always with us; 
but it is an epoch that Congress gave us, 
however unwillingly, postal banks. That 
alone was enough to distinguish any 
Congress, and yet at the time it appeared 
of only secondary importance. Similarly 
the admission of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico by a Republican Congress, with the 
likelihood that they will send Democrats 
to the Senate, was of great importance. 
And the reduction of appropriations by 
$20,000,000, as compared with those of 
the previous year, with extraordinary 
retrenchment in the expenses of the Post 
Office Department, and measures for fur- 
ther reductions, give us unexpected oc- 
casion for gratulation. But the Presi- 
dent puts first the Payne tariff law, and 
we observe that it is approved not in 
definite terms as the best tariff law we 
have ever had, but as, tho imperfect, sub- 
stantially a fulfilment of the platform’s 
promise. He shows how in signing the 
bill he called attention to its unsatisfac- 
tory provisions, and he points out the 
way to their correction. Here he pre- 
sents a thoroly statesmanlike proposal 
which he will recommend in his Annual 
Message. With great forethought he 
persuaded Congress to appoint a tariff 
commission, whose business it is to study 
the cost of production abroad, and which 
can show what schedules are too highly 
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protected so as to prevent absolutely 
competition from abroad. He recognizes 
that the next Congress cannot enter into 
a general revision of the tariff, such as a 
Democratic Congress would be pledged 
to, without great financial . disturbance, 
such as we have had the past year or 
two. He would therefore have the com- 
mission take up one questionable sched- 
ule at a time—say, steel or wool—and 
present it to Congress for change. Then 
he would have Congress make a rule re- 
fusing any amendment affecting any 
other schedule ; and in this case no finan- 
cial trouble could be expected, and the 
tariff could be amended gradually as 
needed. The advantage of this method 
he hints at, but wisely does not amplify ; 
but we can see what he means to sug- 
gest, that a majority of the members, not 
having personal interests, could decide 
impartially, and would not be tempted to 
make combinations to defeat proper 
legislation. The President’s letter is not 
rhetorical, but it is solidly strong and 
will appeal to thoughtful readers. The 
spellbinders must be depended on to pro- 
vide the fireworks. 
& 


The Survey, the or- 
“ — anda san of the New 

— York Charity Or- 
ganization Society,tells an excellent story 
of “How a Settlement Settled a Strike.” 
In 1907, it seems, Florence Ledyard 
Cross, a graduate of the New York 
School of Philanthropy, started a small 
housekeeping center in the Italian quar- 
ter of Rochester, in the hope of bringing 
together Americans and Italians and 
adapting the latter to our social, indus- 
trial and educational conditions. In this 
she succeeded, and her work waxed 
great. On the declaration of a strike, 
after five months’ notice, on the part of 
underpaid Italian street laborers, the 
strikers received, at first, scant public 
sympathy, and far less than fair treat- 
ment by the police. We quote what fol- 
lowed from the report of Richard Kitch- 
elt, a settlement worker who played a 
part in the final adjustment: 


“Some of the strikers’ executive board 
turned to the bureau for help. Miss Cross 
called together a committee of prominent citi- 
zens interested in civic and social welfare and 
laid before them, thru the testimony of the 
workmen themselves, the importance of a 
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speedy and just termination of the strike. - It 
was shown that the wages of the laborers 
averaged $6.50 a week, an amount inadequate 
to maintain a family in health and strength; 
that the city was being injured by a contin- 
ually lowering standard of living; that the in- 
jection into the community of irresponsible 
strike-breakers was a menace to the public 
peace and welfare. ; ; 

“The newspapers were induced to print the 

truth about the strikers. Public sentiment 
gradually changed in favor of the workmen. 
Petitions from residents and shopkeepers along 
torn-up streets were laid before the mayor. 
At last, after the strike had continued four 
weeks, the contractors consented to a_confer- 
ence which resulted in an immediate increase 
of one cent an hour and an agreement to arbi- 
trate the wage scale before the next season’s 
contracts were entered into.” 
Not an important strike, in the number 
of laborers involved, nor the amount of 
wages demanded. Yet we venture to 
consider it as not unimportant, for it 
demonstrated the power of co-operation 
which sometimes exists between the 
modern social worker and the working- 
man. 


& 


In the present transition to 
industrial education, it is im- 
portant to know how much 
force there remains in the charge that 
the pupils of our Agricultural Colleges 
do not become farmers, but go into some 
other line of business. Cornell has just 
sent out a tabulation, showing that out 
of 899 graduates 122 have become asso- 
ciated with Experiment Station work, or 
with Agricultural Colleges. This is very 
desirable, because in no other way could 
we secure teachers fitted for this sort of 
work. Beside these, 332 are reported as 
farmers, farm managers, and nursery- 
men, while 163 are engaged in some way 
with cheese factories, creameries, and 
other dairy establishments. Seven have 
become editors, and nine landscape art- 
ists, or architects, as the Bulletin calls 
them. The full tabulation makes 71 per 
cent. engaged in some sort of farm work, 
20 in agricultural education work, leav- 
ing only 46 out of the 899 who have en- 
tirely deserted the land. Of the 206 
graduates from the Illinois College of 
Agriculture 95 per cent. are engaged in 
agricultural work. This is about as we 
had supposed, altho the charge is still 
made that these colleges fail to make 
iand tillers. The registration at Cornell 
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has risen from about 100 in 1900 to over 
1,000 in 1910. The greater part of the 
work of all these colleges is, however, 
not the teaching of pupils at a central in- 
stitution, but is done about the counties 
of the. States, in the way of reading 
courses, lectures, experiments, and as- 
sisting in special farm trains and in the 
formation of rural science clubs. Re- 
cently a great deal has been done in the 
Western States in the way of soil sur- 
veys, and in the Eastern States in the 
way of controlling insect pests. Several 
of the States are now laying a good deal 
of emphasis on social organization of 
rural communities. 
s&s 

We present herewith a 
Naval Increase graphic diagram of the 

present relative naval 
strength of England, France, Russia, It- 
aly, Germany, Japan and the United 
States, and also of their relative strength 
ten years hence. We would especially 
commend to the study of the Navy 
League, “Fighting Bob” Evans, Captain 
Hobson et omne genus, the Japanese and 
United States navy of 1920. If the dia- 
gram is correct, those who have been us- 
ing the Japanese overpowering navy bug- 
aboo to gain larger appropriations for 
more United States Dreadnoughts are 
either bigger fools or baser knaves than 
we had supposed. These tables have 
been prepared by Captain Tetsutaro Sato 
of the Japanese navy, presumably with 
the sanction of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Captain Sato says his calculations 
of the naval strength of each country are 
based upon the aggregate of the fighting 
efficiencies of the battleships and first 
class cruisers, the fighting efficiencies be- 
ing calculated by the displacement ton- 
nage. The efficiency of a battleship is 
reckoned as beginning to diminish after 
five years and reduced 50 per cent. after 
twenty years. A reduction of 20 per 
cent. has been made on the tonnage of 
first class unarmored cruisers. Great 
Britain has not made public any definite 
consecutive construction plan, but, infer- 
ring from the fact that she launched 
sixty-four warships from 1900 to 19069, it 
is estimated that she will launch forty 
battleships and thirty armored cruisers 
in the next ten years. France’s naval 


strength is calculated on the assumption 
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that she will carry out her naval plan to 
construct 45 armored ships by 1925. 
Russia’s naval strength in 1920 is not 
shown, as her naval program is not clear- 
ly known. Italy has not published any 


1920 


two battleships yearly aac not less than 
one armored cruiser. Japan, after the 
completion of the present three battle- 
ships and three armored cruisers, it is as- 
sumed, will not attempt any expansion. 
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definite naval plans, but, calculating from 
the building rate of the last ten years, 
her naval strength may be assumed to be 
six battleships and five cruisers in the 
coming ten years. Germany’s naval 
strength is calculated on the assumption 
that she will carry out her naval expan- 
sion program as provided by law. The 
United States is supposed to construct 


Many things may happen before 1920, 
however. The third Hague Conference 
of 1915 may have something to say in 
the matter. 
as 

The International Peace 
Congress which concluded 
its session at Christiania 
last month applauded every reference to 
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the American Peace Commission. Its 
600 delegates, representing all the civil- 
ized nations of the earth, passed a reso- 
lution by acclamation urging all the:na- 
tions to follow the lead of the United 
States. This week the Interparliamen- 
tary Union holds its annual conference 
at Brussels. Three members from the 
Senate and fourteen from the House 
constitute the United States delegation. 
On their behalf Mr. Bartholdt will in- 
troduce the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That in order to devise definite 
plans for submission to the third Hague Con- 
ference looking to the further perfection of a 
system of world federation by providing in 
addition to an international judiciary an inter- 
national legislature as well as international 
executive powers for the enforcement of ju- 
dicial decrees this conference further requests 
each of the Governments and Parliaments here 
represented forthwith to proceed with the ap- 
pointment and creation of a national commis- 
sion analogous to the commission recently au- 
thorized to be appointed by the Congress of 
the United States, such commissions to report 
to their respective Parliaments within two 
years, to the end that by the time the third 
international conference will convene at The 
Hague, namely, in 1915, each Government may 
be ready with a well-defined plan of its own 
for the accomplishment of the purposes above 
set forth, and be it further 

“Resolved, That the delegates of the six- 
teenth Interparliamentary Conference now as- 
sembled are requested to bring these resolutions 
officially to the attention of their respective 
Governments and Parliaments and to exert 
their personal influence toward: securing early 
and favorable action upon them.” 
Now we learn on adequate authority that 
Mr. Lloyd-George, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is in favor of appointing an 
English Peace Commission for promoting 
peace and reducing armaments. Thus 
‘all the nations are likely to follow the 
lead of the United States and the advice 
of the First and Second Hague Confer- 
ences seriously to “resume” the study of 
the greatest question now before the 
world 
& 
American interests in 
Korea are mainly mis- 
sionary, for the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist missions have 
had most extraordinary success, the con- 
verts being added by the tens of thou- 
sands, and at their last general meeting 
the missionaries resolved to try to secure 
1,000,000 converts this year. The scenes 
in the revivals have been more unusual, 
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including some extreme manifestations, 
in the casting out of devils, etc., than 
have been seen in this country, with. re- 
markable confessions of secret sins. But 
there’ have been charges that some of the 
missionaries, or ex-missionaries, have 
taken part with Koreans against the Jap- 
anese, and that Koreans have joined the 
Young Men’s Christian Association as a 
cover to conceal their political plots. 
Prince Ito declared that the action of the 
missionaries was blameless, and that he 
supported them; and it would seem that 
most of the missionaries believe that it 
is best for Korea that it come under con- 
trol of Japan. At the same time we 
hear of some companies of Koreans who 
have very lately left the Christian 
Church, disappointed at the failure to 
oust the Japanese. It will now be a critical 
time, and we can hardly expect this year 
any such phenomenal accessions as have 
occurred the past two or three years, and 
there may even be a setback; but the ad- 
vices from the missionaries received by 
mail continue very encouraging. 


& 


Emperor William is 
playing with dyna- 
mite when, in a 
public speech which he allows to be pub- 
lished, he declares that his grandfather 
received his crown “by God’s grace 
alone. not by parliaments, national as- 
semblies or the popular voice,” and that 
he looks upon himself as “the instrument 
of the Lord, and regardless of the views 
and opinions of the hour I shall go my 
way.” Has he forgotten 1848, when his 
grandfather had to flee to England; or 
his own humiliation not two years ago, 
when his indiscretion compelled him to 
promise to control his tongue? Does he 
mean to challenge all democracy and all 
liberalism with this declaration of the 
divine right of kings? He can be sure 
that such an utterance absolutely endan- 
gers his throne. The Socialists say it 
will net them fifty additional seats in the 
Reichstag in the next election. This is 
a question of a constitutional govern- 
ment, and it is too late in the day to de- 
clare against it and claim one man’s 
hereditary right to rule independently of 
the will of the people. He will have to 


Emperor William’s 
Latest Blunder 


apologize again, as he did at the demand 
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of the people and of von Biilow in 1908, 
and as his grandfather did when he came 
back in 1848 from England and declared 
himself in favor of a constitution such 
as he did not love. 


& 


The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture sends us Number Seven of its 
monthly Bulletins of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics. It is to be issued on the twen- 
tieth of each month, and in the French 
language, altho the Institute is located 
at Rome, Italy. The object of the bulle- 
tins will be to bear directly upon agri- 
culture, by giving absolutely accurate in- 
formation concerning the planting and 
the growth conditions of the different 
world crops. The Institute will en- 
deavor, shortly before harvest time, to 
publish an estimate of the probable total 
production of all the leading countries, 
and after the harvest is finished it will 
publish as near as possible a statement 
of the total yield. It will aim also to 
give those facts most essential for the 
guidance of producers along the line of 
any one or more of the crops named. It 
proposes to prevent unfair speculation, 
based on partial or false report of the 
yields or the harvest. It remains to be 
seen whether these bulletins will be any 
more reliable or helpful than our own 
governmental reports thru our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At all events 
there is good cheer in finding world 
organization on the peace basis making 
such a stride as is indicated by the co- 
operation of half a hundred nations in 
these bulletins. 

& 


The New Yorker just back from a 
vacation trip to England exclaimed at 
the commonplace character of the White- 
chapel district, in London: “Horrors? 
No, indeed: merely rather sordid. After 
New York, scarcely that.” Our own 
slums are not only more picturesque, they 
are more crowded. In a single metro- 
politan block there are herded together, 
according to the last State census, more 
than 6,000 souls. Thirteen blocks con- 
tain over 3,000 people each. “A small 
portion of Manhattan Island, south of 
Fourteenth street,” writes a contributor 
to the World’s Work, “houses a poptla- 
tion of more than half a million.” This 
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exceeds that of any one of fourteen of 
our American States, and is denser than- 
the densest parts of Calcutta or Bombay. 
The most interesting war waging at the 
present day is the war against over- 
crowding in disease and vice-breeding 
tenements, here in New York, on the 
part of modern-day crusaders. 


& 


That Japan should take over Korea as 
its own, not after the way Great Britain 
has taken Egypt, but rather the way 
France has taken Algeria, was to be ex- 
pected. It is the logical result. As be- 
tween Japan and Korea it has been high- 
handed—and politically inevitable. Korea _ 
did not deserve to live independent, and 
her feeble independence a hundred miles 
away, with Russia covetous, was a seri- 
ous menace not to be overlooked. Of 
course, Korea has objected, and has re- 
sisted as well as it could, which was only 
provoking, not effective. There have 
been rough measures, many killed—call 
them patriots or robbers—much Japan- 
ese violence, such as always comes in 
war Or insurrection, but one cannot have 
an omelet or peace without breaking 
eggs and breaking heads. As between 
Japan and other countries it would seem 
that Japan has dealt fairly, and the pro- 
visions of treaties with Korea will re- 
main in force. 


& 


We have penny postage (two cents) 
with Great Britain and Germany. Great 
Britain has penny postage with all its 
colonies. That is, Great Britain has 
penny postage with half the world, and 
the English people are discussing the 
question of penny postage with France 
first, and then with all other countries. 
At present the Post Office brings to the 
exchequer an income of $22,500,000; 
and it is computed that a penny rate 
with France would entail an initial but 
diminishing loss of $475,000; or, if ex- 
tended to other countries, an initial loss 
of $2,000,000. The penny rate to the 
United States is a loss of $775,000, 
which the Postmaster-General says is 
“well worth paying.” The total $2,000,- 
000 would be well worth paying to unify 
the world in this matter. We could 
afford to make the rate to Russia the 
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same as it is to the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines. 


as 


Very praiseworthy is the plan to place 
in Princeton, N. J., a worthy monument 
to the memory of Grover Cleveland, who 
was a native of New Jersey, a trustee of 
Princeton University, and who lived, 
died and is buried in Princeton. The 
monument proposed is a tower 150 feet 
high and 40 feet square, to be the con- 
spicuous feature in the quadrangle of the 
newly endowed Graduate School. It will 
cost $100,000, of which $25,000 remains 
to be raised by private subscription made 
to John F. Dryden, of Newark, president 
of this Cleveland Monument Association, 
or to Daniel A. Voorhees, of Morris- 
town, its treasurer. The design shows 
an impressive tower, which will com- 
mand such a view that it can be seen by 
all who pass on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

& 

Here is a curious fact reported, that 
475 Baptist Churches in Southern IHi- 
nois are so incensed at the liberal tenden- 
cies of their brethren in the north of the 
State that when the Illinois Association 
refused to withdraw fellowship from 
churches that harbor men who hold these 
liberal views, they sought to transfer 
their connection to the Southern Bap- 
tists. The oddity of it is, that the South- 
ern Baptists separated from the North- 
ern before the war on the ground that 
the General Convention had no right to 
impose a doctrinal test, namely the guilt 
of slavery; while now the _IIlinois 
churches join it because their Northern 
Illinois brethren refuse to impose a test. 
But when did the fear of inconsistency 
hamper action when the blood is up. 

Js 

Will Dreadnoughts become obsolete 
before they are built? It is reported that 
Great Britain will build battleships which 
will. be driven by internal combustion 
engines that will require no vulnerable 
smokestacks. Possibly the development 
of the engine has not gone so far, but 
there is no end to the development of 
instruments of destruction and of the 
burdens on the poor people. We may 


come to it that instead of vast battleships 
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we shall construct a mosquito fleet of 
small, swift vessels that will carry but 
one huge gun and which can surround 
a battleship as the Lilliputians surround- 
ed Gulliver. 

a 


Most forcefully does The Churchman 
cry again and again for Church unity, 
and grieve over a divided Christendom. 
It is divided, Roman, Greek, Protestant ; 
but happily in this country this division 
has mainly been healed, among Protes- 
tants, by the union of the large majority 
of the communicants in the Federal 
Council. We wish we knew just what 
is the attitude of The Churchman to the 
Federal Council. Unfortunately the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in its na- 
tional Convention, has failed to indicate 
its relation. 

ed 


President Taft, speaking as a trustee 
of Hampton Institute, declared that if he 
were a multimillionaire it would not have 
to beg for $100,000 a year to carry on its 
work. The same issue that reported his 
wish reported in another column the be- 
quest to Hampton of perhaps $700,000 
by the death of the widow of A. T. Dot- 
ger, of South Orange, N. J. 

s&s 

That coeducation is the rule even 
among our more conservative religious 
bodies is evident from the report of the 
Presbyterian College Board just issued. 
It embraces fifty-six institutions called 
colleges or universities, and ten which in- © 
dicate a lower grade. Of these sixty-six 
only sixteen are for men or women only, 
and fifty are coeducational. 


& 


Before the United States Minister to 
Turkey, Mr. Oscar S. Straus, could go 
to St. Petersburg, he had to get a special 
public permit to enter the Empire, be- 
cause he is a Jew. That may be Rus- 
sian law, but it is an insult to the United 
States, and we should insist that no such 
rule should apply to our diplomatic serv 
ants. 

& 


Those who read in this issue the poem 
“To Another Helen,” will think of 
Helen Gould. 
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The New Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts 


Tue Workmen’s Compensation acts 
-which become effective today practically 
eliminate the defense, sometime effec- 
tive but now no longer so, that workmen 
assume the risk of their occupations. 
The acts transfer to the employer the 
burden of proof that the injured em- 
ployee was negligent. Under their op- 
eration the employer is also liable for 
accidents caused by superintendents, 
“bosses” and other executives. The 
effect of these transfers of responsibility 
to the employer is already manifest in 
the hazardous trades. Watchfulness 
against accidents has been stimulated. 
Preventative measures have been and are 
now being taken. In some cases a sys- 
tematic training of men has been begun 
looking toward their safeguarding, and 
there is a stronger market for better 
safety appliances. The liability insur- 
ance companies have been incidentally 
benefited, since their risks are diminished. 
The Workmen’s Compensation acts will 
reduce the expense of litigation. Trials 
under them will be expedited and many 
abuses that have sprung up thru the de- 
velopment of the so-called ‘ambulance 
chasing” and because of protracted liti- 
gation will be swept away because of the 
provision that attorney’s bills in employ- 
ees’ personal injury cases must be sub- 
mitted for the approval of a Supreme 
Court Judge. This feature of the acts 
alone will put an end to the scandal 
found by the investigations of the Wain- 
wright Commission, when it was shown 
that for every $100 paid out by employers 
in premiums for liability insurance, over 
60 per cent. of the sum went to pay the 
charges of attorneys and claim agents. 
Anything that tends to decrease litiga- 
tion is beneficial, and the acts must make 
for the reduction of legal fees. The law 
provides for agreements for damages 
between workmen and their employers, 
with certain exceptions in eight trades, 
on a basis of damages that shall not ex- 
ceed $3,000. The uncertainty of jury ver- 
dicts is thus rendered less uncertain. The 


damages sustained are graded according 
to the seriousness of the sustained in- 
jury, and if the employee has a depend- 
ent family that fact is recognized in its 
provisions. Out of the former chaos 
order arises, and settlements will now be 
reached with a facility that will be re- 
freshing when compared with former 
conditions. Some of the insurance com- 
panies have raised or will raise rates in 


‘anticipation of the acts, but we incline to 


the belief that lower rates will ultimately 
result. 
& 

Tue late Charles F. Clark, sometime 
president of the Bradstreet Company, 
shortly before his death, wrote to a 
friend as follows: 

“It is practically beyond a doubt that cor- 
poration insurance strengthens the credit of 
firms adopting it. The increased confidence 
which it establishes is recognized in the mer- 
cantile community and thus reflected thru our 
reports. 

Partnership insurance plays a very 
important role in modern business cir- 
cles. The resort to this sort of insur- 
ance is growing in popularity and the 
field for this form of insurance is prac- 
tically without limit. Progressive busi- 
ness houses now recognize the value of 
this application of the insurance prin- 
ciple and consider partnership insurance 
in the same light as fire, liability, credit 
or fidelity insurance, all of which are 
carried for the benefit and protection of 
the interested concern. Insurance will 
not restore a lost life, but it will pre- 
serve a credit that but for it might 
easily be lost. 

& 

FREDERICK L. HorrMAN, actuary for 
the Prudential, has just tabulated the 
suicide statistics for 1909. According to 
Mr. Hoffman the number of suicides in 
the United States total 12,500 in round 
numbers. More suicides originate in 
large cities than in the rural districts, 
which is, of course, one argument for 
country life. In forty-two of the sixty- 
five cities tabulated, an increase in the 
number of suicides during 1909 over 
those in 1908 is shown. Over one-half 
the suicides were by poison or firearms. 
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Gold Accumulation 


Tue New York Journal of Commerce 
last week published a very interesting 
article on how the nations are accumu- 
lating gold. 

The following table shows the amount 
now held in the world’s national banks 
and the gains that have been made dur- 
ing the past decade: 


Bank of 1910. Gain since 1900. 
England ........ $199,600,815 + $32,832,820 
SS 2)5:neiciwcd 678,426,000 + 228,798,560 
Germany ....... 195,059,750 + 50,700,750 
I 704,040,000 ++ 309,550,000 
Austria-Hungary 276,800,000 + 88,305,000 
SS gies swans 81,565,000 + 13,120,000 
Italy ........... 193,855,000 + 116,525,000 
Netherlands .... 46,615,000 + 22,270,000 
Nat'l. Belgium.. 26,330,000 -+- 12,155,000 
Sweden ........ 22,240,000 -++- 22,240,000 
Switzerland 30,815,000 + 30,815,000 
NOCWEY oo. vcce 9,870,000 + 9,870,000 





_ $2,465,315,565 + $037,281,130 
N. Y. Clearing 


House banks.. 371,528,000 + 127,391,500 
United States 
Treasury ..... 1,078,629,033 + 655,449,775 





$3,015.472,598 +$1,720,122,405 

These figures indicate that our own 
Treasury leads both in the amount held 
and the increase during the decade. 
More than one-fifth of all the gold pro- 
duced has gone to the Treasury and the 
New York banks, the gross increase hav- 
ing been $782,841,275, or almost exact- 
‘ly the amount mined in the United 
States during the same period. 

The following table shows the world’s 
production of gold since 1900, the fig- 
ures for the first half of 1910 being es- 
timated : 





Fine ounces. Value. 

1901... coe SRSegee $260,992,900 
1902... ..+ 14,354,680 206,737,600 
1903... ... 15,852,620 327,702,700 
1904... ..+ 16,804,372 347,377,200 
1905... . 18,396,451 380,288,700 
ES ee 19,445,452 401,973,200 
DIMEN Rare cosh woke 19,860,620 410,555,300 
1908. .. ... 21,378,480 441,932,200 
1909. . ... 21,775,000 449,500,000 
19TO. . . 11,000,000 250,000,000 

etter 171,493,302 $3,567,050,800 


As the increased production of gold 
is generally considered a chief cause of 


the recent rise of prices, these figures 
will doubtless serve as the basis of many 
economic and financial disquisitions. It 
is the facts, however, that we present 
here today, thanks to the Journal of- 
Commerce, and not the deductions from 
them. 
& 


....The loss suffered by French crops 
by reason of continued cold and wet 
weather this year is estimated at $400,- 

....Nearly one-half of the manufac- 
tured products of the United States 
($275,000,000 out of a total of $671,- 
000,000) go to British territory. 

....The Treasury Department recent- 
ly finished the- moving of $225,000,000 
in gold coin more than 1,000 miles, from 
the Mint in San Francisco to the new 
vaults of the Mint in Denver, without 
accident or the loss of a dollar. 

...-According to a report published 
by the Department of Agriculture, the 
wheat crop of the world in 1909 was 
3,616,109,000 bushels, against 3,179,285,- 
000 in 1908. The crop in Canada was 
166,744,000 bushels, showing an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. 

....Last year there were in the United 
States 38;812 miles of electric street, ele- 
vated and interurban railway. Ohio had 
4.450 miles, New York and Pennsylvania 
3,950 each, Massachusetts 2,949, Illinois 


2,821, California 2,432 and Indiana 
2,281. No other State had more than 
1,700. 


...-Moses Haas, a New York cotton 
broker, and Frederick A. Peckham, of 
Cincinnati, indicted five years ago fer 
conspiring to obtain from the Statis 
tician of the Department of Agriculture 
advance information concerning the cot- 
ton crop report (which information they 
are said to have used profitably in specu- 
lation), recently pleaded guilty in Wash- 
ington. Haas was fined $6,000 and 
Peckham $5,000, the Department of 
Justice having recommended. that. they 
be not sent to prison, 














